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ec? We have thonght it absolutely necessary to the | Cotton uaed.s.isicd cecesce ov cove pe See ee 
J / ‘ . ° 7 >] b ] 

period of the volume, that a considerable part of this | Yarn soid.....ecceee cocceccccecee & 10,642,000 
, ’ 


e ould be yielde ices of lat: ein cee ton, rena 
sheet - ; e yi po to notices of lately passed o1 eur Cloth TACO. ee eeecereee seserecees Yls, 280,461,990 
rent events, anxious as we are to dispose of the debate | Weight of cloth. .......eec00e8 lds. 59,604,926 

' ‘ . e®eeee . , ’ 
cé 


on the nomination of Mr. Van Buren—this, however, | Starch used... ...ccccccecccecccces 2 070.878 
must be concluded with the volume, which will end on | Flour for sizing... cccccceccececces bbls. : 17.245 
Saturday next, ‘Yo effect this, we shall issue a sups | Woord...ccccccecsseccsececes oes cords 46,519 
plement, and present the remainder of the Ciscus- | Coal....ccccccccse cccecccceceoccee 20M 43,770 
sion—presuming that every reader wishes to have and | Oil...... 0. cc cc cee we cece cccccces gals. 300,338 
preserve it entire, because of peculiar circumstances be- | Other articles... .cccceccceee veces dole, 3,880,385 
longing to persons and parties concerned, For our part, | “Che preced ng includes the work, working people, and 


.s aye ‘ . rocent wae . , aye 6 ray 72) y . ' > M4 

we have had much recent oveasion to wonder at the the materials consumed, in the machine thops, bleache- 
manner in which this sulject has been presented to the | ries and Printeries. 

public, in many of the newspapers; certain replies to, ‘Vine capital above reported, for good reasons assigned, 
speeches being olten Riven, while the speeches theme | is thought to be from one-lourth to one-third short of its 
selves were suppressed! ‘These things chiefly belong to | real emount—the Jiouting capital, in numerous cases, 
persons who have entered — the business of publish- not being added to the cost oO! junds, improvements and 
ing, unworthily. : ihe regular-bred printer will not) fixtures: so the real capital vested, iu the states named, 
dishoner the press in this manner, unless he has received | may be nearly sixty millions of dollars. 

the ‘*pleces ot silver”? to betray TRUTH—and the n WwW il] The spindles reported **building”’ are manifestly short 


4 _ se OO a ene an niet 
de “‘by authority,” and to any amount agreed upon, so | —for there are no returns from Rhode Island, Pennsyl- 
‘ « > a arp 7 val - ° -. . . ¢ 
far 2s the means are supplied, Vanla, 1) ‘laware, Mary land and Vy irginia~the machine 
oman shops of Rhode Island, only, are competent to the sup- 


erin the sheet of the Appenpum to the eurrent | P!Y of 50,000 annually, and there are other large estab- 
volume issued with the present number, wiil be found, | itshments in Pennsy Ivaniay &ec. The operating spindles 
among many other valuable articles, an account of cer- | will be greatly increased in the present year—-unless bes 
tain manulactures in Rhode Island, which will astonish | Cause of adverse events; for many new and large facto-s 
even those who are familiar with the progress and exe | Pes are preparing. 
tent, product and importance of the **American Sys- lie quantity of cotton returned as consumed exceeds 
iem,”’—and how that it penetrates and gives life to al] | our previous calculations, being 7 ’,757,316 lbs. or 259,000 
bales of S00 lbs, each, or 214,852 bales of the average 
weight of 361 86-100 Ibs. as the committee has, no doubt, 
correctly estimated them, by actual purchases; for we 
earnestly invite a careful examination of ald the reports | #re told that the bales are better packed than they used 
inade to the New York Convention. Such «a body of | to be. ‘The commitiee has a knowledge of thirty mills 
momentous facts have never been laid before the public, not included in the retarns, because they had no accuse 
48 flow trom that assembly. jrate report from the states in which they are located, 
— ee C ' Palen | and it is possible that many more exist. So it would 
; And, as chan may of the Permanent Committee of the 'seem reasonable to believe that the amount of cotton 
New York Convention, the editor of the Kre@isTer has ‘consumed in our own fuctories, last year, was not less 
received a copy of the report ot the committee on the than eighty millions of pounds. 
cotton manufactures of the United States, and it shall ‘The whole export of cotton was 


the leading employments of the American people—in- 
terlocking one interest W ith another, and binding all in 
x common prosperity—even the cotton planting! We 




















be published, at full length, as soon as possible. I[tisa | In 1809 53.210 000} 

most able and faithful paper—the result of a great ex-! 1810 93,874,000 | 

penditure of labor and time, and will reflect lasting ho- | 1811 62. 186.000 >Before the war. 
nor on the chairman and his valuable colleagues and | ‘ “ ; 
contributors of intormation. We shall give the results | 3)209,270 000 J 

below: they will startle the opponents of domestic in- | easel 

dustry, and cheer the hearts of the friends of a system Average 69.756.000 

which yields so rich a harvest of prosperity to countless ddirtes la 

thousands of the free laboring classes, and confers such 1815 82.998 0007) 

incaleulable benefits on the American nation. It should 1816 81,747,000 

he observed, however, that the returns are only from Q \ 

twelve states— Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, | — nti te | seein 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, New York, New | 3)250,594 000 J 

Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and Virgi- | sania 

nia. dt is known that there are many establishments in | 83,464,000 


other states; but no returns having been made of them, | The first period of years 10 millions less, and the last 
they are not atall regarded in the aggregates; and these, 33 millions more, than the present amount consumed 
With respect to the states named, are, no doubt, short of |in the American factories! It would not be rash, we 


— 


the real amounts. think, to say, that the consumption of the present year, 
AGGREGATE RETURNS. | (except because of adverse events), the domestic market, 
Persons employed—males.....--- 25,251 ' will take off 100,000,000 Ibs. cotton! But the present 


Females. ....++++++++59,178 | accounts are sufficient to gratify the most sanguine friend 
Children under 12.... 5,12l—no. 67,550 | of domestic industry, without regarding what they wit/ 
Total dependents. ..e.ecereeceeeseeee © 131,489 | be. 
Wages paid, per annum....---.+ dols. 12,155,723 | It may here be well added--that, for the last two years, 
Annual value of products....---- “ 52,036,760 or more, the demand for cotton for the American facto- 
ries, bas established the price of crops then coming in, 
jand at higher rates than foreign orders were limited 





Capital... cccccccccccccscccsccccces Gols. 44,914,984 





PAE ceccbivdcedéocbdsvotessctcove BH 795 |at--some gentlemen of New Orleans say fromIto 2 
SOME ac eke dedsecdeccivacesvecrns © 1,246,503 | cents per lb. and weare told that, in numerous cases, 

Ditto, (building)....eseeeeeereeere “ 172,024 | the earliest supplies are taken up for the home market, 
GME cain SaveeRadescecicvniaes ™ $3,506 'Is this nothing’--And American cotton goods are sold 
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for a little more than one-third of what the foreign cost 
us in 1818. 

But we have not room for further remarks. We re- 
commend this body of facts, now for the first time pre- 
sented to the American public, to the serious and solemn 
consideration of southern gentlemen—while fearing that 
they are too much heated, or too far committed, to be- 
lieve, “though one arose from the dead,” to shew the 
folly of the conclusions they have arrived at, in respect 
to a protected industry. We see that almost 150,000 of 
the free people of the United States are subsisted by a 
manufacture which consumes nearly one-fourth of the 
whole product of cotton, and gives a value to that 
fourth almost equal to that of the entire crop: so that 
the interest in colton spinning is equal to the inte- 
rest in cotion planting, to say nothing of the market 
which the manufacture affords to the farming interest, 
which is so restricted, if not absolutely denied, in all 
parts of the old world. 

We shall conclude this brief article by giving the 
names of the committee on the manufactures of cotton, 
and the states allotted for their enquiries. They need 
not any man’s endorsement, 

For Maine and New Hampshire—Lloyd W. Wells 
and John Williams. 

For Vermont and Massachusetts—Robert Rogerson 
P. 'T. Jackson, chairman. 

For Rhode Island—James D’Wolf, James F. Sim- 
mons and Charles Jackson. 

For Connecticut—J. H. De Forrest. 

For New York—E. B. Shearman, James Wild and 
Richard P. Hart. 


New Jersey, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, &e.—David | 


Holsman and Mark W. Collett. 

Pennsylvania, Delaware and Zennessee—Lewis Waln 
and A. Brackenridge. 

Maryland nnd Virginia—Columbus O’Donnel and 
James W. MeCulloh. 

No returns from the states printed in italic, 


gC We have a copy of the memorial of the ‘*Free 
Trade Convention,” held at Philadelphia in September 
last. It makes //ty-/five pages of large octavo! What 
can we do with it? It must, at least, be laid over tor a 


considerable time—because of many previous engage- | 


ments. 

(CP I have an exceeding strong desire to take up the 
“Exposition,” and the “Exposition of evidence!” which 
have been published at Philadelphia and Boston, re- 
spectively —and never were papers presented that might 
be more completely keel-hauled, or better DESERVED it, 
for mistakes committed or wilful errors made but it 
is not possible that time or room should be given to this 
matter now. ‘The chief foundation of all that is said 
about iron, is from the statements of an Englishman, Mr. 
Sarchet,—no native American dares make any move- 
ment on that subject, but as Ae leads—being a fine 
specimen of a free trader—the sulphureous Pyruta o!} 
British makers of iron—whose opinions have the au- 
thority of inspiration in an American senate, invited to 
a consideration of American interests and American feel- 
ings:—the points made concerning the woollen manu/fac- 
tures appear chiefly such as Mr, Cambreleng has often 
presented, and especially when he CREATED, by a 
congressional report, nearly nine millions of tons of 
vessels for the British coasting trade, that that of Ais 
own country (though larger than the British), might ap- 
pear insignificant!—and what is said about the domestic 
production of sugar seems mainly to rest upon the 
opinions of a West India sugar planter, and so on, per- 
haps, with respect to every other leading subject touch- 
ed. If those concerned in the latter have any feeling, 
they will feel much ashamed of themselves on seeing a 
review of their “evidence”? by a writer in the “Na- 
tional Intelligencer,’’ who signs “Hampden.’”’ He has 
rendered that part of the “exposition” a thing only to 
be laughed at—and so will other parts of it be speedily 
rendered. 





How WILt 1T worxk? It has been generally stated, 
that the price of every article, the manufacture of which 
is protected by our tarilf, has declined—sometimes said 
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that other manufactures pretty nearly retained their 
old prices; the object of which was simply to shew that 
increased supply had its natural tendency to reduce 
price in the first class of articles, while the want of com. 
petition kept up the former value of the latter. We 
hope soon to publish an extensive and carious table, that 
will shew these operations with irresistible power. 

We meet with the following in a furious southern 
‘‘free trade’? paper, as copied from the “Salem Ga- 
zette,” a thorough-going advocate of that visiona 
thing—a creature of theory, found only in the do0ks— 
and unpractised by any civilized nation in the world, 
having sea-ports and ships. 


Messrs. Editors,—To show the entire absurdity of 
the idea that the protective system of this country has 
‘been the cause of the great reduction in prices, which 
| has taken place since that system went into operation, 











please publish the following list of prices of articles 
before that period and at the present time, upon which 
it cannot be pretended that the tariff has had any effect: 
1816. 1831, 
Mess beef, per bbl. $13 5U $8 62 
| Coffee, short price, per Ib. 20 11 
Cotton, per lb, 29 9 
Codfish, per 112 Ibs. 5 00 2 75 
Mackerel, per bbl. 14 00 5 62 
Hog’s lard, per 100 Ibs, 17 00 10 00 
Pork, mess, per bbl. 23 OU 13 75 
American brown soap, per Ib. 15 5 
Pepper, black, per lb. 29 134 
TYallow, per Ib. 18 8 
‘Tobacco, Kentucky, per Ib. 14 44 
Tea, souchong, per Ib. 85 65 
Wine, Malaga, per gal. short price 97 35 


7 This is on the ‘thigh pressure’’—but it is no mat- 
ter, ‘Lhe first column, added up, is $75 37, the se- 
cond $42 25—and it seems that the prices in 1816 were 
eighty-five per cent. higher than in 1831. Very well. 
But the south contends, and most decidedly, that it is 
‘ the tariff which has reduced the price of cotton. Let 
us see, In 1823, the year defore the “abominable ta- 
riff,’? according to the treasury tables, we exported 
| 173,723 VOU Ibs. cotton, valued at 20,445,000 dollars, or 
about 113 cents per lb.; and in 1830, po less than 
298,459,000 Ibs. cotton, worth 29,674,000 dollars, or 10 
cents per lb. Now, if the facts intended to be so grave- 
ly set forth in the ‘Salem Gazette,” are worth one 
straw, they will shew that the present price of cotton, 
which is about 10 cents, should be only a little more 
than sta cents per lb, But being ten cents, it is man- 
fest that cotton, though such a mighty advance in its 
quantity has happened, instead of declining 85 per cent. 
has had a rate of depreciation at only 174 per cent. 

But wili the omnipotent cotton interest PERMIT it @ 
be believed, that cotton should be subject to the samt 
laws which regulate the price of all other commodities’ 
We have taken the value from the year de/ore the tarill 
which was to have destroyed every thing, and two years 
after the second tariff which was to have been much 
more wicked than the first. How does it work? 

The tariff of 1816 had nothing to do with the price of 
articles, even if others have had, because of its limited 
operations, and the business of nations had not then 
settied down into a peace-establishment. 
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Mr. CLay’s SPEECH ON THE TARIFF. The public cu- 
riosity is greatly excited to see Mr. Clay’s late speech 
in support of his resolution concerning the tariff, and in 
reply to Mr. Hayne. Those who heard it, and of either 
party to the question, speak of itas an unsurpassed dis- 
play of argument and oratury; and, perhaps, have raised 
the public expectation too high—tor, though all the 
argument of Mr. Clay may be retained and given 00 
paper—it is impossible to present any thing like a cor- 
rect view of the eloquence and power, the clear and 
harmonious voice and energetic manner, by which that 
argument was forced on the minds of a dense and de- 
lighted audience, and driven home to the minds of all 
persons open to an examination of the great truths ex 
pounded—for the words which he uttered caused the 
hearts of many to burn within them: and there 18 4 
boldness and self-collectedness in the orator, a daribg 
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frankness and freedom of remark, that are peculiarly 
his own—which must be seen and heard, it appreciated 
justly; heightened by flashes of wit, promptness in re- 
ply, and a countenance that no one can look upon with- 
out catching some portion of the zeal with which he 
supports the great ‘American System.” For instan- 
ces—in alluding to the government persecutions he had 
suffered, he exclaimed— ‘1 neither expect the justice of 
this administration, nor desire its mercy. TJ scorn tts 
wrath, and I defy its power”. And when he had spoken 
of Mr. Calhoun’s opinion in 1816, and the latter re- 
plied, ‘‘that wasa tariff for revenue, not protection; the 
constitutional question was not debated.” ‘*No, sir,”’ re- 
joined Mr. Clay, ‘‘for it was not then considered debate- 
able.”’ 

And when he referred to the natives of foreign coun- 
tries, who had taken such aleading part against the sys- 
tem, he said “the lrish made the best true hearted Ame- 
ricans. So naturally indeed do they fall in with us, that 
he had been sometimes tempted to believe that Ireland 
did not waturally belong to the dominions of Great Bri- 
tain, but that having been struck from this continent by 
some convulsion of nature, it had drifted into the vicin- 
ity of England, and there held fast to her government!” 

As the speech abounds with statistical matter, a due 
preparation of a report of it requires considerable time; 
but we leara that it will probably be ready for publica- 
tion in the course of the ensuing week; and we shall 
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‘That able report, we are sorry to say, must now come 
home to the firesides of many of our most worthy and 
most useful citizens, 





‘THE PRESIDENT. ‘There are frequent and rather 
strange accounts in the papers as to the real state of 
the health of the president: while, on the one hand, he 
is represented as very hale and hearty—tfull of life and 
spirit and zealously attending to business, it is said on 
the other that be is rapidly tailing, and shewing many 
marks of imbecility,in body and mind, ‘The “Riche 
mond Enquirer” has almost as many bulletins of his 
health, as Mr. Hitchie used to give us about Mr. Craw- 
ford’s in 1824; and in a late number publishes two let 
ters from Washington, the first of which, atter report 
ing ‘*tavorably of the health and spirits of the president,” 
says ‘‘the recent storm, or rather deep-laid scheme to 
destroy him, seems to huve given him new life and spirits’? 
--and the second letter contains this sentence,—‘‘the 
rejection of Mr. Van Buren is only the frst act in tne 
drama; an attempt to send the bank of the United States 
bill to the president, will be the next.””) The writer 
adds, **I have no doubt he will reject it, if it ever reaches 
him.?? The third and last act of the drama, the letter 
states, will be “an attempt to crowd upon the president 


“egshe }as many roads and canals as possible.” 
take the first opportunity of presenting it, entire, to our 


readers, as we did that of Mr. Hayne, 





Mr. McDorrte’s revorr, &e. In our congressional 
journal last week, we inserted Mr. McDuflie’s bill tor 
reducing the tariff, and have since received his report, 
which shall have a place when permiited to make room 
for it. if that bill should pass, there would not be one 
specie paying bank in the United States, in three months 
aver the period of its prospective effect should reach 
Liverpool, ‘That is, on the 301i Seplember next, every 
dollar, accessible through the banks, would proceed to 
the English “market”--the bank of the United States 
might be the last, but would sure/y stop payment.* At 
present, because of the excessive importations of last year, 
a greater degree of distress, tor the want of money, pre- 
vails, than has been experienced for many years. The 
currency has, probably, been contracted more than 
$20,000,000 within the last six months, and is still cone 
tracting—as it musi, so long as bills on England bear 
their present high rate of advance; because that specie, 
the basis of our currency, is exported, and the quantity 
on hand is rapidly diminishing; the returns of the bank 


of the United States showing a reduction of nearly five | 


milions—or more than one third of its coin, in the 
time just stated: and hence thousands of projected im- 
provements are stopped, and the mechanics feel that 
pressure which bears down the dealers, which must 
soon reach the farmers, and afflict every class with its 
pestiferous influence. There is no escaping it. It is 
probable that the reduced vaiue of property, on account | 
ot these things, far exceeds the whole cost of our foreign 
importations of last year; and yet the influx of British | 
goods continues. Where this deranged state of busi- | 
ness is to stop, no one can tell—it cannot, until by the | 
poverty of the people they shall be unable to pay tor 


of a full public treasury—such, tr a great degree, the 
effect of frauds at the custom-houses, encouraging to- 
reign productions and diminishing the demand for our 
own. We repeat it—the want of money is most seriously 
feli—the banks cannot relieve it; because that, to pay 
for English goods, the foundation of the currency ts 
drawu trom them. Large sacrifices of property are 
every day making, and credit is pushed to the utmost 
extent that it will bear. Many must become bankrupts, 
that would have been entirely competent to meet all 
their engagements under ordinary circumstances—for 
there is not nearly money enough afloat to meet the 
general demand tor it. In the present state of the 
country, hundreds will be foreed to feel the important 





* Unless this bank, and the rest, should make ruinous 


im portations of coin. 


‘ 


ety say S-— 


. 


But the Philadelphia **Sentinel” decidedly says, that 
if the bank bill shall pass, the president will not retuse 
his sanction to it. 


As to the president’s health, the United States’ Tele- 


‘There never was atime when the people were so 
‘gulled; so betrayed; so deceived. They are made to 


\believe that they are about to choose a president for 


(the next four years, in the person of Anu:ew Jackson; 


i}when, in point of tact, every sens:ble man here, of eves 


\ry party, knows that, mstead ot choosing the next presi- 
\dent in gen, Jackson, tor the next term, as the people 
suppose, they will choose him in the person of the vice 
/president, whoever Lhe may be! So infirm is gen. Jack- 
“son now; so little prospect is there of his living through 
jthe next term; that the profligate crew who are living 
upon his influence, and are controling the movements in 
ithe election of the president and vice president, are 
\trembling lest he should expire before the period of the 
election arrives, 

| **We feel it our duty to speak boldly. Every one who 
| visits him, is struck with the fact, that be is fast sinking; 
cand that, if*possible, his mental faculties are giving way 
faster than his physical strength.” 


‘Who shall decide when doctors disagree??? While 
some assert that the whole object of the general is to se- 
cure the succession to Mr. Van Buren, and that he 
would retire immediately after the result of the election, 








toreign goods, or there shall be some revived demand | 
for the products of their own labor. Such is the result | 


if favorable to his views: others speak boldly of the 
firmness of his bodily health and intellectual vigor! But 
this is certain, that there is a very unusual anxiety about 
the vice presidency, on the part of the friends of the ad- 
ministration; an houorable office, truly—but not hitherto 
regarded as one of sufficient political importance to di- 
vide a party—or to calla convention to select a candi- 
date. ‘The latter is, for the first time, arranged. Why? 
Mr. Monnroer’s messace or 1823. The **New York 
Journal of Commerce” gives a curious extract from the 
‘*London Metropolitan” for January, being a review ot a 
recent work by Mr. Stapleton, who was the confiden- 
tial secretary of Mr. Cenning, which states as a fact— 
that Mr. Monroe’s famous protest against the inter- 
| ference of the *tholy alliance”? in the affairs of continen- 
tal America, or rather the former dominions of Spain, 
was sent forth under a **full understanding between him 
and Mr, Canning, that the ground. assumed, was to be 
roaintained, it necessary, by the combined force of the 
British and American arms.” 
it is a curious paper, and should bave a place, had we 
a little room to spare from current matters. ‘That part 
of the message of Mr. Monroe was received with the 
highest approbation by all the Lbeval portion of the 
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people of the old world, and they thought that it was a 
death-blow to the progress of despotism in the new. 
Geonce WasurtncToyx. In regard to certain pro- 
ceeding at Alexandria, preparatory to a celebration of 
the centennial anniversary of the birth day of Wasuine- 
TON, it appears that the charter of Alexandria lodge of 
ancient York Masons, was granted, in Ais name, as its 
first master in 1798, by the grand lodge ot Virginia. 
Ecj? We have been compelled to abridge the inte- 
resting proceedings had in congress, in relation to this 
anniversary, to a simple notice of the results agreed 
upon; but have laid. them aside for future preserva- 
tion in this work. It was agreed to deposit the remains 
of the “father of his country,” with those of his lady, 
in a vault which had been prepared in the centre of the 
great rotunda of the capnal, (on the responsibility of 
the architect); but Mr. John A. Washington, the pro- 
prietor of Mount Vernon, declines his consent to a re- 
moval of the remains of his honored relatives, &c. 





Cotontt Benton. We do not mean to say any thing 
personal of this gentleman—but the following remarks 
have so much quecrness in them, that, perhaps, we shall 
be justified in presenting them: 

The Village Record, with reference to the frequent 
and sometimes peremptory defeats of his propos:t ons 
offered to the senate, says—‘He labors like a man at a 
pump, without any valve to the bucket; ever and aye 
with mighty diligence, and accomplishes—nothing. 

And a correspondent of the Pennsylvania Whiz, no- 
ticing one of his many speeches about the U.S. bank, 
says—“col. Benton is now currycombing* the bank!” 

In one of these speeches, as we observe by the reply 
of Mr. Dallas, the colonel bad said that the issues of 
the checks or drafts of the offices of the bank of the 


and have a direct, it not inevitable tendency to dissolve 
the confederacy, which is represented in the senate, 
having no manner of regard to the people, except of 
those particular parts ot them located in the several 
states,—to the legislutures of which, only, are the sena- 
tors individually responsible. Bat there are several 
other cases under the constitution, in which persons re- 
presenting majorities of the people, may not enact the 
laws or preseribe the conduet of government. One of 
the most powerful catses that led to the election of ge- 
neral Jackson to the presidency in 1828, was, that, in 
1824, he obtained a greater number of elecioral votes 
than Mr, Adams, who was chosen president by the 
house of representatives, voting by states; and yet the 
electoral votes obtained by Mr. Adams in 1824, repre- 
sented a larger number of the people than the higher 
electoral vote ot gen. Jackson, as will soon appear. 
And, though the general had 178 electoral votes in 1828, 
and Mr. Adams only 83, there was not a large balance 
uf the people in his favor—for we must deduct 27 or 28 
electoral votes because of the representation of slaves, 
(who are not of the “‘people’’), aud then 6 or 8,000 votes, 
changed in Ouuio, Kentucky aud New York, would have 





given Mr. Adams a myjority of the electoral votes ia 
1828. And, on account of the slaves, a law may pass the 
house of representatives by a majority of twenty votes, 
and yet be passed in sheer opposition to the will ofa 
decided majority of the perple of the U, States. [tis not 
worth while to make any comments on these things. 
The constitution was, of necessity and wisely, made up 
of conecssions, Each state yielded a considerable por- 
tion of its own sovereignty, that a national government 
might be built up, for the**common defence and general 
welfare,”’ 

By the constitution, the senate have, (and ought to 
| have), the same right to reject that the president has to 








United States amounted to thirty or forty miilions of \ nominate—else the latter would have an irresponsible 


dollars. Now the whole circulation ot the bank--(as 
every body ought to know who says any thing about it), 
was only 22,300,000 in August, last—and has been 
much diminished since,as it needs must, because of a 
subsequent abstraction of several millions of dollars 
from its vaults, to pay for English goods, and embar- 
rass every branch of business in the United States, by 
a sudden and severe contraction of the currency. But 
Mr. Pallas said that the amount of these checks or 
drafts did not exceed five millions. In another point, 
as to the draft of specie from the west, the colonel was 
equally unfortunate—but he lately spoke of thirteen 
millions of bushels of foreign salt consumed in the 
west, und the more willingly submitted to these kaock- 
ings-off of seven-eighths or nine-tenths of his magnifi- 
cent aggregates! 





THE CoNsTITUTION. Among other proceedings had 
to act against the senate, is an attempt to shew that the 
members of that body, who voted for the rejection of 
Mr. Van Buren, represent a much less number of the 
people than those who voted for his nomination. Ita 
“reform” of the senate is desired,—there can be no ob- 
jection to such a statement of facts; but their influence 
would over-turn a leading principle of the constitution, 





*«Currycombing!” It is a word happily coined to 
suit a particular state of things, and applicable to the fol- 
lowing extract from one of the colonel’s speeches about 
the bank: 

‘It curries all before it! Jt bestrides, as a colossus, 
the prostrate charter which congress gave it. Itclapsa 
foot upon a word here,.and a phrase there—rears her 
gigantic form above all law—and boldly places an empire 
at defiance! And yet there are people to talk about new 
restrictions to bind this gigantic power; as if it was in 
the destiny of man that the weaker should ever bind 
the stronger party! No, sir! We are engaged with 
the real presence of that fabled monster—once believed 
to be the fabulous creation of frenzied poets—that mon- 
ster which no art nor power can ever bind!—Which 
changed his form, at will, from bird to beast—from lion 
to serpent—fro:n serpent to water—from a river of 
flowing water to a column of blazing fire! and thus 
eluded, in the act of receiving them, the grasp and 
eatch of every chain that was thrown upon him.” 


jand kingly power. The senate has seldom exercised 
| its authority in wantonness, or on mere party grounds— 
_and it may not be presumed that itever will, Very few 
of the leading nominations of the present president have 
been strongly opposed, though the expediency of many 
of the removals might well have been questioned; and 
iu general, it can be easily conceded, that the president 
alone may be more liable to mistake the character and 
‘conduct of individuals than a majority of the senate, 
men as well capable of judging as himself, and of as 
lotty standing. ‘The body representing twenty-four 
states may as rightfully complain of improper nomina- 
dions,as the president of improper rejections. The 
right and the power, and the responsibility in either, 
is exactly the same. Years ago, the senate unanimously 
rejected the nomination of a toreign minister, by pre- 
sident Jefferson—Mr. Short.* It was not then suge 
gested that the president was treated with “contempt.” 
Ihe result shewed that fe had made a bad selection. 

it is proposed in the official paper, the “Globe,” and, 
of course, loudly followed in many others, to cut down 
the senate to two years, and strip that body of the pow- 
er of confirming or rejecting nominations—tor the sole 
cause that Mr. Van Buren has been rejected. So the 
constitution is to be changed, and a sovereign power 
given to the president, because one man has been dis- 
appointed! It is like the fable of the witch, who sum- 
moned all the fiercest spirits from the lowest depths of 
pandemonium, to help her to find a little dog that she had 
lost. But is it forgotten that gen. Jackson, being 2 
member of the senate, voted against the nomination of 
Mr, Clay, as seeretary of state, when offered by presi- 
dent Adams, and would have rendered to Mr, Clay the 
same result that has befallen Mr. Van Buren, if he 
could? But, and if it be said, that general Jackson sus- 
pected or believed in a“bargain”’ made for that office be- 
tween the president and Mr. Clay—how stands the 
case now between himself and Mr. Van Buren, as min- 








ister to England? Mr. Poindexter stated in the senate 
a fact which had long been understood by the people, 
that, previous to Mr. Van Buren’s resignation of the 
Office of secretary of state, a ‘‘bargain” had been made 


—_— 





*Mr. Jonathan Russell nominated by Mr. Madison; 
was rejected in 1813—M_r. Giles being one of the majo- 





rity egsinst him. 
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for the English mission,—which the late correspone ; 
<lence between Messrs. Branch and Forsyth estab- | 
lishes. Lf right to oppose because of one bargain, it 
must be right to oppose because of another. 

But there were other reasons. [t is not our design to 
go into the merits of this case; but the preceding tacts | 
swuck us so forcibly that we thought it right to men- 
dion them, for public consideration. | 

_ 

It is very severely charged in certain newspapers, 
Mr. Calhoun has coalesced with Mr. 
Mr. Van Buren: but when the thousand times 
important vote on Mr. Clay’s resolution as to the ta- 
riff, shall be taken, that ‘*coalition” will not appear; 
bot anew one become manifest between Mr. Clay and | 
Messrs. Wilkins and Dallas, ot Pennsylvania, drawing | 


in also, perhaps, Messrs. Dudley and .Vaurcy, of New 
York! 


Having mentioned that meetings had been held at 
Albany, New York and Philadelphia to condemn the 
senate, we should also state that great assemblies of the 
people have heen held in the two last cities to support 
the senate, and deny any privilege or prerogative in 
the president to make appomtments without the con- 
sent of that body! 








Tae TroTH. The Richmond Whig, when adverting 
to the speech of Mr. Hayne, says: “In reading Mr. 
Hayne’s speech, let the reader set down half the ills he 
enumerates as the effects of the tariif, to rhetorical flou- 
rish, and a southern imagination—and three-fourths of 
the other half to slavery; which, by rendering manual 
labor degrading in the eyes of those who consider them- 
selves well born, causes southern youth to be brought 
up in idleness, and of course in habits of dissipation and 
extravagance. ‘Trace the principle in ils operation to 
encourage idleness and worthlessness, and repress exer- 
tion, and it is plain enough why, in the south, we see so 
many once opulent families in ruins, so many gentlemen 
of pedigree in penury, and the absence ct that general 
prosperity so conspicuous and remarkable in every non- 
slave-holding portion of the United States—every por- 
ton, we say, without exception. ‘This is a truth which 
every man in his own bosom acknowledges. Bub for 
its existence, we should never have heard a murmur 
against the tariff, upon which is poured all that diseon- 
tent which the pressure of misfortune engenders, and 
which naturally seeks to vent itself upon something, 
which it calls the cause, whether truly or falsely. ‘Take 
the most exaggerated estimate of the tax which Virgi- 
nia is supposed to pay under the tariff, divide it per 
capita, and it will be found most inconsiderable, most 
insufficient to account for a nation’s decay. It is nota 
political, but a moral cause, which is at the bottom of 
southern decline,”’ 


§C = More important truths were Lardly ever before 
compressed in a less number of lines. We have often 
had unpleasant feelings when such men as Mr. Hayne 
and Mr. JcDuffie, (of vivid imaginations, but, as we 
would think, incapable of persisting in manifest error), 
bev. a ributed the dow nward course of some parts of the 
southern states to the oppressions of the tariff. ‘The 
groans of the people of these states were 4s melancholy, 
and their screams of distressas piercing, defo) e the pas- 
sage of the tariff law of 1824, as they have been since; 
and we shall, some of these days, extract the lugubrious 
passages from the late speech of Mr. Hayne, and con- 
trast them with the speeches of other southern gentlemen 
in congress in 1822, 1823 or 1824. The facts, as stated, are 
precisely the same! Mr. Hayne may have dressed up 
the tales of misery in better words; and, perchance, 
there has been an accumulation of causes fur them—for 
things have been getting worse and worse in certain parts 
of the south—but the substance of wll that he said has 
been “many atime and oft’? delivered on the floors of | 
congress. It is slavery that has palsied and halt depo- 
pulated lower Virginia, South Curolina, &c. and it will 
most assuredly render them as ‘‘desert places,’’ unless 
something is done to arr: st this overwhelming evil. How 
isitnow? The deer has been hunted for many years in 
parts of Virginia that once had a thrifty population, and 








ANEOUS. 








palaces have long been abandoned to bats and owls,* 
‘The tariff, with all the powers of mischief aseribed to 
it, has never yet been accused, (nor has i had tume,) with 
growing forests of pines, and dil pidating substantial brick 
houses! The productive people, the thoughtiul and the 
enterprizing, have fled trom the desolation that they 
saw before them, and abandoned the places of their na- 
tivity to the masters who own, and the slaves who dis- 
grace, the industry of freemen. The late debates in the 


| legislature of Virginia concerning their colored popula- 
that } tion, has broaght out a mass of tacts which the anto- 
Clay, to reject | crat of Virginia, and all who wear the ‘collar?’ that he 
InVUre | agsio 


gns them, and changes st his own good pleasure, 
were willing to have sent me to the mischicf, for 
having dured to hint st, afew years ago; but now Mr, 
Ritchie bas been graciously pleased to admit that “some- 
thing must be done!’? We are glad that even now he 
is brought to a confession of the retrograde movement 
of the **Ancient Dominion,” and parually sdmitted the 
real cause of it. ‘Phe truth is—the poor free white man 
is an ass, if he remains ina district of country in which 
he is dishonored, aud where he is, as it were, daily called 
upon to defend that interest which depresses him toa 
rauk only one degree removed from that of the negroes 
who surround bim; but he sceks a new home, where la- 
bor is respected and rewarded, and he feels himself to 
be a citizen. ‘There is hardly sny part of Europe in 
which the poor are more ignorant than in certain old 
districts of our country, which abound with slaves. Bat 
we shall, as soon as we can, take up the debates in Vir- 
ginia, and hold up these things fuily to the public ad- 
monition. 

And how is it, that Eastern Virginia is so prostrate 
and distressed, aud Middle and Western Virginia so 
erect and thrifty? The laws of the state, and of the 
United States, which effect cither, are the sume! The 
tariff is as much a ‘*curse”? beyond the reach of tide- 
water, as upon the lower rivers of the state: but in one 
we see population declining and wealth disappearing, 
and in the other population advancing end wealth acecu- 
mulsting—ficlds are not deserted nor places turned into 
owl-roosts. he last number of the *‘Genius of Liberty” 
says—*‘but four suits have been brought by the office of 
the Valley Bank at Leesburg, within two years last past, 
although the bank has done an extensive and profitable 
business. ‘This is as it should be.”? And we hear of 
this people wishing to make roads and canals, and know 
that they live on the fat of the land—and in peace. 
Are these different conditions the result of chance? No 
—tle farmer of western Virginia holds his own plough, 
and the planter of eastern Virginia drives his by deputy. 
The same things exist in the western and eastern parts 
of North and Scuth Carolina and Georgia, The people 
of the two parts are as essentially different as if they 
belonged to widely separated states; the one is bold, 
hardy and industrious—the other rash, inefficient and 
lazy. The strength of all the southern states is in their 
westcrao districts, in which there are few slaves, 

And how is it that we have so many doleful accounts 
about the cotton planters of South Carolina? Is not 
the product of Louisiana, Alabama and Mississippi, &e. 
the same in its general character, and as likely to be 
affected by the tariff? But it is well known that in 
these states the cotton-planters are among the wealthy 
and thrifty of the people: they say that they can make 
cotton for five cents, or even less, per pound, while the 
planters of South Carolina are starving at nine and ten 
cents. Alabama, but yesterday a wilderness, contains 
309,206 persons, and is increasing mightily in wealth 
aud power. Her great produet is the same es that of 
South Carolins.¢ We do not hear of misery in this 








* There are, probably, more ruins of houses to be 
seen in lower Virginia than in all the New England 
states, and New York! tis, indeed, rare to meet with 
a heap of ruins there. Houses decay in the first as well 
as the last mentioned section of our country—but in the 
one the remains are gsthered and preserved for new 
buildings—in the other they are not wanted. 

+ South Carolina contains only 257,898 of the people 
of the United States, and shows an increase of only 
26,000 such since 1820--Alabama contained 190,171 of 
the people of the United States in 1830, showing an ine 
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state. The other day, 90 negroes belonging to the; have them by and bye—and it will surely appear that our 
estate of a person deceased, old and young, sick and | navigation has received much injury from the boasted 
well, males and females, were sold, and in families, for| arrangement of the gentlemen named. On this sub- 
the great sum of $41,031 dollars, near Tuscaloosa, ‘he | ject we meet with the following, as extracted from the 
cotton-planting then, cannot be a bad business in Ala- | London Morning Herald”— 

bama! But there are good reasons for this, Alabama “Our attention has been called to an article in the New 
is peopled by enterprizing and industrious persous, | Brunswick Herald, on the West India trade. ‘The writ- 
who have been cast out of other southern states by the jens who is evidently well acquainted with his subject, en- 
fear of poverty, and the examples of prodigality and} deavors to show, and we t/ink does show, that while the 
waste set before them, (which they must have imitated or | trade with the United States was indirect, the naviga- 
have lost their grade), and they do not waste millions| tion was in the hands of the Americans, and that our 
of their earnings in the north, as the planters of South | government, in concluding the treaty with America, 
Carolina do, nor load themselves and their wives and | have forced the trade from American hands into those 
children with foolish things. I once saw a puny little | of British ship-owners. Our government appears to 
girl, and imbecile, as it appeared from refined laziness, | have had another object in view—namely that of im- 
so decked out, that a person said she had one Aundred) posing such additional duties on the direct trade to the 
bales of cotton round her neck!—alluding to the cost} West Indies, with certain exceptions, as in effect to be 
of the jewels that agreed not with the color of her skin; | probibitory. By this means the United States’ produce 
and, as, perhaps, that exhibition cost her father $5000, | is foreed into our North American colonies, whence it 
which he ought to have expended on his own planta- | is transported in British bottoms, duty free, to the 





tions--what had he to do, when dunned for money that 
he cvuld not pay, but to curse the tariff, and declaim 
against the high price of negro cloths and cotton bag- 
ging! 

But to return a moment to the point from whence we 
started—the complaint of ‘thard times” is an ofd one 
from the south, as we shall take an opportunity to 
show—and the cause of complaint will go on to increase 
in the parts of the country referred to, until, we do 
not know what shall happen—unless ‘*something is 
done” to prevent tree laboring white men trom aban- 
doning it. It is the amount of these which, like the 
overflow of the Nile, fertilizes the soil, and keeps tive | 
sands of the desert at bay. 











SunpsistTence, In all questions of political economy, 
the cost of subsistence is an important consideration. 
We see it stated that returns from all the counties in 
the state of New York, except one small one [Queen’s} 
give an aggregate of 15, 564 persons relieved or support- 
ed as paupers, last year; of these 2,795 were foreigners, 
419 lunatics, 224 idiots and 30 mutes, “The entire aver- 
age expense of supporting each person in the poor 
houses was $33 28 a year, or 64 8-10 cents a week; but 
this does not include the value of their own labor, for | 
there are attached to the poor houses a considerable | 
quantity of land. Qune dollar a week, then, would ap- | 
pear to be about the average personal cost of the pau- 
pers. The total value of the poor house establistiments | 
in the state is $830,350; but many of the counties have | 
not yet made such establishments, though a great save | 
ing is shewn because of them. 

Ihe report of the trustees of the poor of Baltimore | 
city and county shew that the cost, per head, was 37 | 
dollars 63 cents in 1826, and lias been reduced to $25 92 
in 1831. ‘This includes ail charges, except interest pay- | 
able on monies due tor the property on which the poor | 
house is located. 

This great reduction has been eaused by the increas- | 
ed productiveness of the farm, and the quantity and va- | 
Jue of articles made up or manulactured in the house, | 
and the product of many articles sold. Those able to: 
work are fully einployed, and various branches of bee) 
ness are fitted to all able to labor, without oppressing 
them. ‘The idle and the lazy find no resting-place in | 
this establishment. The monthly average of the city 
paupers for 1851, was 435 nearly. 








! 
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Tae suprpnessio vent. Whenever certain persons 
have occasion to speak of the negotiations of Messrs. 
Van Buren and MeLane about the British colonial trade, 
they always refer to THE West India trade. In a late 
number ot the ‘*New York Evening Post,” it is proudly | 
suidjthat 320 American and 70 British vessels arrived at | 
that port tram the West Indies. Why not tell how 
many of them were fram British West india ports, and 
how many of ‘hese were under the American flag? Such 
facts would be *‘secrets worth knowing.”? But we shal! 
crease of about 105,000 since 1820. And the growth of 
cotton in the latter is rapidly gained an equality with 
the crop of South Carolina, and will soon have the 











greater product, 


| 


West Indies. Jt appears, indeed, pretty clear to us 
that brother Jonathan has been, for once, overreached by 
futher Bull, who, as Mr. Niles, in his Register, ob- 
serves, has aimed a blow at the prosperity of the navi- 
gation of the nation, and at the prosperity of the state 
of New York, so far as it is to be effected by a diminu- 


‘tion of its revenue trom the canal.’ 


A reference to the treasury tables may throw some 
light on this subject, as to past times—and if we had 
those for the year ending the 30th Sept. last, the value 
of this trade would be clearly discovered. ‘That it has 
rendered injury to the United States, we have no man- 
ner of doubt; and are assured that those who have 
been enguged in the general West India business in 
Baltimore have found it so. A eall for the arrivals and 
clearances, shewing the character of the vessels, and the 
quality and value of their cargoes, for the year ending 
3ist December, 1851, (if made by the senate), as to the 
principal ports in each stat@, would afford the means ot 
preparing important comparisons, as to the trade with 
the West Indies, atlarge. Before this arrangement, 110 
British vessels arrived at Boston in one year—and in the 
last year 366 such foreign vessels arrived. We suppose 
that the like has happened at nearly all our prineipal 
ports, though we see it said, under the head of ** West 
Judia trade,” that ‘a writer in the Norfolk Herald, states 
the clearances to have been at the port sf Norfolk— 

For 1829, . 84 
1831, . ° ° ° . 157 

“In 1829, the British West India ports were closed; 

in 1831, they were opened, and of the 157 clearances of 


| this last year, seventy-nine were to British West India 


ports; if these ports had been closed, there would not 
have been much difference between the two years.” 

But this—-like the statement at New York, leaves us 
in the dark. We know not if all the clearances are in- 
cluded in both years—nor is the amount of American 
and British vessels stated, as to the clearances for 
Hritish West India ports. Why conceal that very thing 
which it is the most important to know? 

The New York Whig, in reference to this subject, 
say s— 

‘‘In order to correct some of the false impressions, 
which the statement in the Courier and Enquirer* is 

* That is, the statement as to the arrival of 520 Ame« 
rican, and 70 British vessels from the West Iadics, 
which we met with in the **Evening Post”? but seems 
properly to belong to the “Courier and Enquirer.”” We 
say it properiu belongs to the last named paper--in 
which a certain thing charged against **senator Benton,” 
of Missouri—the affray between himself and his bro- 
ther, with general Juckson and his party, at Nashville, 
it we remember correctly, was peremptorily denied, 
because that **senator Benton,” then in New York, had 
pledged his honor, or something else, that he did not do 
that thing. And the ‘trewarded” editor, perhaps, did 
not tell a lie-—-for the ‘*senator Benton” that he meant 
wasa member of the legislature of New York! 

Again—and just fitted for the occasion. The New 
York Courier and Enquirer lately published the follow- 
ing in justification of the instructions of Mr. Van Buren 
to Mr. McLane, about the West India trade: 
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calculated to produce; we will state a few facts, resting 
on documentary evidence, in which the proper discri- 
mmations are made, and which are calculated to lead 
our readers toa right judgment in this matter. 

‘sDuring 1823, ’24, 25 and ’26,!our years, direct trade 
with the British islands was open, and the value of it 
was as follows: 

1823. 1824. 1825. 1826. 
$1,617,845 $1,750,703 $1,635,574 $2,078,871 
‘During the same four years, the whole West ludia 

trade including the preceding, was as follows: 

1823. 1824, 1825. 1826. 
$8,984,299 $9,270,642 $9,863,172 $10,808,376 
**Lhis shows an average amount of our whole West In- 

dia trade for four years, of $9,731,724 a year, when the 
trade with the Briush islands was open and direct. 

“During the next four years, 1827, 728, °29, ’30, the di- 
rect trade with the British islands was suspended; but 
let us sce what the whole of our West Judia trade 
amounted to, during that period: 

1827. 1828. 1829, 1830, 
$10,501,076 $9,380,920 $10,128,002 $10,122,194 
‘*This shows an average, for these four years, of 

$10,033,048 a year, while the direct trade with the Sri- 
tish islands was suspended, which is an average of 
$301 ,324 a year more during these four years, when the 
West India trade was lost, as the Courter and Euquirer 


honor, while it has restored nothing that was lost, “it 
has lost what nothing cun restore.”’ 

‘THE CABINET COUNCIL.” ‘The Harrisburg Intelli- 
gencer of the 9th inst. (Feb. ) contains a long account of 
the proceedings said to have been had at a certain cabi- 
net council held at Washington, when the rev. Dr. Ely 
and the rev. Mr. Campbell were present. It is a bold 
statement, and, surely, a very strange one, if true. 

Tue MAILs have been much interrupted on the road 
between Philadelphia and Baltimore during the present 
winter, and this always will be the case, when the water 
communication is stopped, unless the power shall be 
discovered, and the will exercised by the government of 
the United States, to make certain parts of the road; 
which passes through a poor and thinly settled country, 
unable to make and keep up a good road—and the gene- 
ral travelling upon it would hardly preserve it in repair, 
if made, 

Docs anv sHeer. The **Village Record” contains a 
full statement of the amount paid tor the dog-tax in eve- 
ry township of Chester county, Pennsylvania, and of the 
damages paid for sheep killed by them. The account, 
in the whole, is in favor of the receipts. In Brandywine 








would fain have it supposed, than during the four years 
when it was possessed. 

**Now, what does all this show? Why, clearly, that 
while the direct trade with Sritish islands was suspend- 
ed, they did, nevertheless, continue to draw their sup- 
plies from this country, through the neutral ports of St. 
‘hhomas, St. Bartholumew’s, Martinique, Ne. &c., and 
our West India trade was increasing in value. 

“But this is not all. While, during the suspension of 
the direct trade with the British islands, our whole 
West India commerce was growing in value, it was all 
carried in our own vessels, By the new arrangement, 
British vessels now participate in the carriage of this 
commerce; British merchants take a large and growing 
portion of the treights that were, during the ‘*/oss” ot 
the trade, paid to our own merchants; and British sca- 
men are taking wages that would, otherwise, be paid to 
our own hardy mariners. Vhe Courier and Enquirer 
says ‘‘only” 7U of the arrivals af this port during 1831, 
are British, and 520 are American. If it had not been 
for the arrangements made by the Jackson cabinet, 
there would not have been one british arrival; the whole 
590 would have been American. Our own vessels 
would have all the carrying. It is in this view, that the 
friends ,of Mr. Adams’ administration consider this 


Van Buren arrangement, ‘‘an injury to the country.” 
lt has not enlarged our 


it is an injury to our country, 
commerce, while it has diminished our carrying trade; 


and in reference to the higher interests of national 





A case in point.—When England negotiated for a 
peace with France, during the time of the first consul, 
When Pitt was left out of the 
ministry aud Fox succeeded, he sent an ambassador to 
France and instructed him to say that a change of minis- 


the proposal failed, 


try having taken place, the French government mus 


not allow the errors of the late ministry to affect the 
The treaty of Amiens followed. 
(his was done by the proudest nation on earth, and no 


resent negotiations, 


one complained. See British state papers,”’ 


On which the “National Intelligencer” of the 13th 


say 8— 


Now, the truth is, Mr. Fox was not minister of En- 


township the damages paid were $275 87~-received 
, $72 85; in Uwehland 179 15 paid, and 87 49 received, 
and soon. ‘The sum of the payments, for the last year, 
| were $2,542 064, and of the receipts from the dog-tax 
$2,622 19. 





Pirtspunc. The Gazette enumerates twenty-one 
steam vessels which have been built and fitted at Pitts- 
burg, and its vicinity, in the last season, and furnished by 
the factories and work shops of that bustling city; and 
yetthe list is not believed tull! The editor thinks that 
the great sum of five hundred thousand dollars was last 
year expended at Pittsburg, in building and fitting steam 
boats, only! 

in the list, the ‘Mohawk,’ of 555 tons, is the largest, 
and cost 33,000 dollars; but the **Henry Clay” of 482 
tons, cost 35,000 dollars. The length of the keel of the 
latter is 164 fteet—her cabins are splendidly furnished; 
she has a bust of the man whose name she bears, and is 
ornamented with emblems of the ‘American System.” 

















Cincinnati. Five hundred new buildings were erect- 
ed in this city last year—and 13 steam boats, measur- 
| ing 2,333 tons, and costing $184,500, 


| 


| 





LovIsVILLE AND WHEELING are also going aehead, 
with as much proportionate rapidity as Cincinnati and 
Pittsburg. ‘They are also great seats of internal com- 
merce and manufacturing industry. 

News! A late English paper, noticing the arrival of a 
vessel from New York, says thatthe ballotings for a new 
president were going on, the majority of the suffrages 
being tor Mr. Wirt. 











A COLORED MAN, named Thomas M itehell, had re- 
t| sided some time at Dayton, Ohio. He was arrested as 
a runaway slave from Kentucky, but released by the 
justice, because of some defect in the proof offered; 
but being arrested a second time, he was given up as 
claimed: on which a project was set on foot to purchase 
him, he himself contributing fifty dollars which he had 
saved—but the master would have him back again. He 
was secured and carried to Cincinnati, and deposited in 


gland at the time of the treaty of Amiens, nor until four 
or five yearsafterwards. ‘The treaty of Amiens was ne- 
gotiated under the ministerial auspices of lord Sidmouth, 
(Mr. Addington, ) Mr. Pitt being then not in the minis- 
try, but not being considered as in opposition. If lord 
Sidmouth gave any such instructions to the British am- 
bassador at Paris, we would thank the author of the pa- 
ragraph to (ell us where they are to be found, Let us see 
the particulars of his ‘‘case in point.” 

‘Phe neglect to give the volume and page, satisfies us 
that the case in point was manufactured for the occa- 
sion. It was too important a matter to have been insert- 
ed so slightly—if genuine ] 


the fourth story of an hotel; but he jumped out of the 
window and was killed. His master took the remains of 
poor ‘l’om to Kentucky that they migh* have, as he said, 
‘a decent burial in his own church yard.” 





Dry Goons IMPORTED AT New York. A New York 
paper publishes a comparative statement of dry goods 
exported from Liverpool to New York, from the first of 
March to the thirteenth of November, 1830, and for 
the same portion of 1831, from which it appears, that 
of cotton stuffs, in 1830, the number of pieces was 
985,810; and in 1831, 756,889; showing a decrease last 
year of 228,921 pieces, and in the number of yards a 
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decrease of 2,632,412. Of worsted stuffs there were j mitted were of serious importance, It is most likely 


imported in 1830, 118.561 pieces, in 1831, 142,556 
pieces; showing an increase for the Jatter year of 23,795 
pieces. Of woollens there were impoited in 1830, 
107,854 pieces, and in 1831, 190,524; showing an in- 
crease for the laiter year of 82 469 pieces. Of wool- 
len-ends, the importation in 18350, was 53,333, in 1531, 
38.327; showing an increase of 4,995. Ot woollen yarn 
there was imported in 1830, 5,120 ewt., and in 1831, 
73,900 cwt.; showing av increase of 70,780. 





Liberia. The **Herald” gives cheerful accounts of 
this colony. A school for females on a liberal footing, 
had just gone into operation, through the liberality of 
Mis. Sansom, of Philadelphia, wiio had sent out teachers 
and books, &c. ‘The editor of the “Herald” laughs at 
a report that Ae intends to leave the colony—anid says 


on his personal knowledge, as well as by the inior- | 


mation of the colony physicion, Dr. Todsun, that only 
two of the emigrants by the Valador, from Baltimore, 
had died, though Mr. Garrison, of the Liberator, has 
killed-of many of them in bis paper. Judging by what 
we see in the “Herald,” the “Liberator”? seems op- 
posed to every thing which may hold out the prospect 
of benefit to the colored population, unless accomplish- 
ed in violence; and he lately got up a petition to the 


legislature of Massschusetis to legalize marriages be- | 


tween white and black persons. A law forbidding such 
marriages, we think, ought not to have been passed-- 
Mr. G. and others should have libeity to indulge their 
faney, to the fullest extent; but as it is—so let it re- 
main, for the present. 

MisEnies oF THE IRNisu poor. We would hope— 
most ardently hope, that the following picture from the 
Ktikenny Journal is exaggerated, whilst tearing that it is 
not. It ishorvible! But here is the «pplication—shall 
the labor of the people of the United States, for the 
love of *‘free trade,” be placed on a par with that of the 
wretched beings described? Shall we relieve the misc- 
ry imposed on the English and Irish population, because 
that royalty, nobility, and the priesthood, eat up their 
substance, and take a part of that misery on ourselves? 
This is the questign. When these “reform” thems: lves 
-—it will be time enough tw think xbout so splendid a 
Zeverosity. 


“We shall again and again turn our thoughts to this. 


subject, and, it possible, enlist public and private sym- 
pathy, in behalf of the most wretched and forlorn of 
our fellow cliristians, whose state of destitution is be- 
yond description—wanting all the necessaries of Life, 
food, fuel, clothing, and bedding. What is to become 
of them? Are they, ina christian land, to be allowed 
to perish unnoticed and unknown? Lit those who are 
incredulous as to the existence of this large mass of 


misery, but visitany of the lanes and alleys of this city, | 


and they will be at once undeceived; even those parts 
of it where the wheel and the shuttle were once busily 
employed, are now the abodes of squalid poverty and 
disease. What think you, fathers of families, to sce a 


family of nine persons sitting down to a scanty meal of | 


wet, not dry potatoes, in four and twenty hours? What 
think you, mothers, of the mother of six children being 
found engaged in stirring a pot of water in a corner where 
a fire was not, (using maternal deception), to silence 


the cries of hunger, until, weary with waiting, ber chil-. 


dren fell fast asleep?—of a man burning old shoes, to 


produce a smoke, us he told us, to keep out the damp? | 
‘These are only specimens, selected from a dense mass | 


of misery which now pervades this once prosperous, 
but now ruined and neglected city.” 





Cosa, It is officially notified that gen. Vives has at 
his own request, been relieved of the captain-generalship 
of Cuba, and wiil be succeeded by gen. Don M. Rica- 
fortte 

Jamaica. Late accounts inform us that the rebellious 
slaves had been nearly reduced, and that a large number 
had been hung and shot. A Baptist missionary is loud], 





charged with having promoted these disorders, which | 


are said to have been ‘‘unparalleled in the history of 
any country”—a ‘‘flourish,” perhaps, about what has 
pappened, but sufficient to shew that the outrages com- 


that the charge against the missionary was founded only 
in the wrong action of the owners of the slaves. The 
‘gambler, on losing his money, abuses the cards, but 
‘does not reform his use of them, *Tranquility’’, 1t was 
‘hoped would now be restored —tranguility on the 
suoking embers of desolated plantations, and amidst the 
-careasses of men. “The fuloess of time” we tear is near 
‘at hand—in the West Indies, 
‘The accounts say, that the excitement among the 
islaves was general—halfof the estates in some of the 
' parishes were destroyed by fire; the slaves also mur- 
‘dered many persons in the outset. About éwo thousand 
-of them had been shot down or hung; and a large body 
lwere “so hemmed in that they could not escape,”’ 
iat the last accounts, 
| ——— 
| Duxe pE Bournson. A most interesting investiga. 
‘tion was going on before a tribunal at Paris, relative to 
ithe decease and distribution of the vast property of the 
‘tate duke de Bourbon, one of the branches ot the old roy- 
jal family of France, and related to the present king. Lt 
(was given out that the duke had committed suicide, 
lsoon after the revolution of the “three days’—but 
/many circumstances led to a strong suspicion that he 
-had been murdered, and that the chief agent in his death 
was a certain woman of English extraction, named 
Sophia Dawes, alias the baronuess Feucheres, the 
‘duke’s coneubine, and it is charged that previous to 
destroying him, she had forced him to make a wall, giv- 
‘ing two millions of tranes . oda splendid landcd property 
‘to herself, but his immense fortune to the duke d’Au- 
| male, one of the sons of the presentking. ‘The develope- 
}ments made are very curious, ‘The enquiry 1s insti- 
‘tuted by the princes Rohan, to obtsam the property, 
‘and a strong disposition is manifest to implicate Louis 
| Philip with Sophia Dawes, in the murder of the old 
duke, having obtained such a will as they wished, The 
lease wus not yet decided—but the chief ground of sus- 
‘piciou against the king seems to have been in some 
courtesies which he bad extended towards the woman—- 
‘and it appears also that he had been on most friend- 
ly terms with the duke; but there was nothing strange 
/in the direction which the latter had given to the honors 
pand estates of Conde, 


Dvrets A Paris paper relates asa fact that two stu- 
dents in Berlin hav.ng quarrelled, agreed to kiss the lips 
of a person mortally affected with the cholera, and that 
the dispute should terminate wth the death of either. 
Each of them kissed the lips of a man in the Jast stage 
of the disease, but newher dying within twenty-four 
hours afterwards, their “mutual friends’? declared that 
they should be reconciled, 

A duel was fought on the banks of the Potomac, near 
Port Tobacco, oa the 7th inst. between Lieut, Hl. Ma- 
‘thews, of that place, and Dr. G. W. Jewson, ot Virgi- 
nia, in which the former was shot through the heart, and 
died instantly,and the other received a dangerous wound 
tin the abdomen, but it was thought would recover, 

And at Fort Mitchell, Georgia, gen. Sowell Woolfolk 
was shot through the heart and instantly killed, by maj, 
J. T. Camp, who was also wounded in the abdomen, 

Aud again, in Georgia, a Mr. Fair was shot through 
the heart bya Mr. Gist. ‘Three brothers of the deceas- 
ed were va the duelling ground! 
| These may be called sharp shootings, indeed! 


{ 


Lonerviry~—Enzland and America. The London 
bilis of mortaliiy tor the last year, in a population of 
about 1,500,000, shew 28 263 christenings, and 25,337 
burials; of the deaths 4,807 were of consumption, 1,061 
by asthma, 48 suicides and 563 of the small pox. Only 
three persons exceeded the age of 100 years. 

The returns ot the late census of North Carolina, the 
whole population of which 1s 738,470, shews 58 white 
persons and 247 people of color, sged more than 100 
years. Massachusetts has only 55 persons in her 
| 805,259, so sged, 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS—HOME, 
The splendid bridge on the Monongahela, which cost 
140,000 dollars in 1818, at Pittsburg, gaye way on the 
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2ist January last. 
though two persons and five horses descended with the 
8. 

re he rev. Dr. Wilson, of Albany, N. Y. has publish- 
eda sermon entitled **Prince Messial’s claims to domin- 
ion over all governments, and the disregard of his au- 
thority by the United States, in the federal constitution.” 
The reverend gentieman might have been better em- 
ployed than in making this sermon. 

Very great damege bas been sustained by the 
ing up ot the Susquchannah, ‘Phe ice was piled up in 
some places filty leet high, Several of the bridges have 
been imjured, about a quarter of mile of one of them 
js said to have fallen; the Muncy dam has been carried 
away, aud the Shamokin much injured—these dams 
were made to feed canals, but have perilled the naviga- 
tiun of the river, 

A liberal appropriation has been made to repair the sta- 
tue of WASHINGTON, belonging to the state of N. Caro- 
lina, Which, itis stated, may happily be accomplished, 
A line painting of the statue, as it was, hus been preserved, 

An increas. d attention is paid in many ploces to the 
breeding of silk worms. We hope that it may become 
general, Light labor and time now lost will produce 
millions, if applied to this olyject. 


break- 


A large business continues ou the Baltimore and Ohio | 


rail road—more than cighty cars sometimes arrive in a 


day, with more than 1,100 barrels of flour and great | 


quentiies Ol other arucies. Wien this road shall reach 
the Ohio, we may expect the arrival of a éhousand cars, 
some days, and the departure of as many. ZL%ree hun 
dred cars are now employed on the road, 

A rail road is talked ot trom Richmond to York—the 


ground is sand to be excellent for one, and materials | 


abundant. With such road, persons may breakfast in 
Richmond and sup in Baltimore, and a vast 
money and dime would ensue. 
value of internal improvements, and is worth millions 
annually to Eugland. 


saving of 


It is proposed to make a rail road frora Brooklyn, | 


{opposite New York), to the eastern end of Long Island, 
lf ever th 8 shall be accomplished, the journey trom N, 
York to Buston will be a shoit one—as to time, 

The le gislature ot Virginia has passed u law concerne 
ing the militia, which, among other provisions, las one 


lim.ting the fine for non-atlendance at sny “eompany, 


battalion, regimental, or other musier,” to seventy five | 


cents. During the debate in the legislature on (his sub- 
ject, Mr. Goode, ove of the members of that body, ob- 
served that perhsps he oughtio be the last to interfere, 
bring, as he presumed, the only py vale present! 

Letters have been received at New York from Ray- 
mond, the officer who pursued Rounsge, who ese iped 
vith a part of the princess of Orsnge’s jewels, whom 
he caught and carried to the Hegue., “Phe jewels now 
recovered are valued at 45,000 pounds sterling, Lhe 
mystery about these Jewels remains as it was. 

There is a Girad Journal at Philadelphia--and a 
Gi ard bank, a Girard riil-road, Girard square, Gi ard 
street, &e. Ne. 
college, Girard school, &e. &e. 

At Bangor, Maine, the thermometer on the 27th Jan, 


ult. is said to have stoud at 35 degrees beiow zero. This | 


wasa*‘cold Friday,” over the greater part of the United 
States. 
sich diding cold. 

We learn from the Tallahassee Floridian, that Achille 


Murat, who recently receiwed a military commission | 


trom the Belgian government, but was deprived of it 
by a demand made by the French government, is ex- 
pected shortly to return, with his lady, to his residence 
in Florida, - 

At the Hotel Dieu, in Montreal, on the 28th ult. Mr. 
Louis Gaudry dit Bourbonniere, aged 84, and Mrs. 


| Celeste David, aged 74, celebrated the 50th anniversary 


oftheir marrage. The bride’s maid aged 70 years, was 
the Same who assisted at thew maimage, 50 years ago, 
. he fine brig Amanda, captain Harvey, arrived at 
2aiimore on Sunday afternoon, in 06 days from Val- 
paraiso.n— This is the shortest passage which has ever 
been made between the two ports. 

A Nova Scotia paper says that ‘‘one Charles Carroll” 
‘€ hot the only surviving signer of the declaration of in- 
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No lives lost, except that of a horse 


‘Lhe latter is the great | 


may be cXpecte d, besides the Girard | 


We thought that, in Baltimore, we never felt) 
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dependence—but that Alexander Robertson, then living 
at Shelburne, N. S. had also signed uw! 

A woman in North Carolina stands charged with 
(having murdered her husband, and burned the greater 
| part of his body and bones to ashes, in the fire place of 
vherhouse. Le seems to have been a bad man—but slie 
|is the mother of two children, 


} 
| TWENTY SECOND CONGRESS—1st SESSION, 





SENATE, 

February 9. A message was received from the pre- 
| sident of the U. S. trausmitting a report from the secre- 
) tary of war, relative to the fur trade, and the number 
‘ot killed and wounded while engaged in it—refered. 
| Alsoa message communicating the ratifications of the 
‘treaties with France and ‘Turkey. 

Mr. Chambers submitted a resolution instituting an 
inquiry as to the propriety of allowmg delendants, cri- 
minally charged in the courts of the United States, addi- 
Uional means to procure testimony and compel the at- 

} tendance of witnesses. 

| Me. 2oindeater submitted a resolution rclative to the 

) rest rvation of Choetaw lands m the state of Mississippi. 

| Mr. Dickerson submitted the tollowing resolution: 

| Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be requested to 

communicate to the senate copics of all instructions to collectors 

of customs, and other officers, on the subjcet of iron and manutae- 

tures, since the 20th of April, 1818. 


The wee president presented the free trade memorial, 
as also a supplemental one from two members of the 
committee, praying for a repeal of the protecting duties, 

The resolutions submitted yesterday by Mr. Sprague, 
Mr. Benton and Me. Jbilkins, were considered and 
adopted, Adjourned, 

february 10.) Mr. Tazewell of Va. presented a pe- 
tition from sundry citizens of Chesterfield counly, Vire 
gluta, against the reduction of the duty on coal, 

Several memorials from banks, tavorable to the ree 
newul of the charter of the United States bank, were 
presented, 

‘The resolutions moved yesterday by Messrs Cham- 
| bers, Poindexter and Dickerson, were severally con- 
sidered and agreed to. 

‘Lhe resolutions relative to the arrangement of the 
West India trade, submitted some days since by Mr. 
| Sprague, were taken up, and at his instance, postponed, 
| ‘Lhe senate then proceeded to the consideration of the 
special order, being Mr. Clay’s resolution on the sub- 
ject of the tariff. 

Mr. /fcyne said, that he had reecived a communica- 
tion from the gentleman who had, as chairman, signed 
the memorial of the late free trade convention, (Mr. 
Gellatin,) giving the information that an erroneous ime 
pression had been created elsewhere, as to the prayer of 

/that petition, from some remarks which had fallen 
from him (Mr. Ei.) on that subject, and which had been 
-erroneously reported. Mir. Tl. sau he rose to correct 
that misapprehension, and would do so by simply read 
jing that part of the memorial which related to the sub- 
ject. Tt was in the following words, viz: 

“Your memorialists respectlully pray— 

**Ist. Phat the duties be so reduced, as to leave, after 
‘the extingulshiine nt of the public debt, only that amount 
of revenue which may be necessary to meet the ordi- 
/hary exigencies of the government, 
| ©2d. Phat sllowing a reasonable time for the gradual 
reduction of the present exaggerated duties on some ar- 
ticles, the duties on ail the imported articles, not free 
of duly be ultimately equalized, so as that the duty on 
(any such articles shali not vary materially trom the gene 
leral average rate of all ihe duties together, or in 
‘other words, trom a uniform duty ad valorem on all im- 
ported articles Stalyye ct to duty. 
| 3d, ‘Phat wines, teas, cofiee, and similar articles, 
| be not added to the list of those now tree of duty, but 
imay, on the contrary, be subject to duties correspond. 
sing an proporuion to their respective value, with those 
| laid on other imported articles, subject to duty,” 

Mr. Avtght took veeasion (betore Mr. ‘Tyler, who 
'was entitled to the floor, procecded,) to read to the 
senate sume Statements, to show the great amount of 
corn, flour, &c. imported from the southern states, into 
Rhode Island, for the consumption of the manulacturing 
districts, 
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Mr. ‘Tyler, in allusion to this subject, said he had by the following bill, to renew and modify the charter F 
that morning received a Ictter from a neighbor and] of the bank of the United States: S 
friend with whom he had had many good tempered con- | 4 bill to renew and modify the charter of the bank of dd 
troversies respecting the tarifi—who wrote him thus: ‘1 the United States. 
have just sold my crop of corn to a Yankee, to be car-| Be it enacted, &c. That the aet entitled ‘an act to Z 
ried by him to feed the New England manufacturers— | incorporate the subscribers to the bank of the United mn 
rascals, who, if it were not for the abominable tariff, | States,” approved the 10th day of April, 1816, shall be 
would meke corn for themselves.””) Mr. T. in reading | conUnued in force for the period of twenty years from ® 
this letter, declared his belief that it evinced the great-| the 5d of March, 1836, and that the power shall be re. 
est delusion of mind on the subject. He then resumed | served to congress to repeal this act at any time after 7 
his remarks in opposition to the resolution, and conti-| ten years from the 3d of March, 1836, upon giving three 4 
nued until the usual hour of adjournment, when not] years notice of such intended repeal to the president 
having concluded, the senate adjourned over to Monday. | and directors of the said bank. V 

February 13. Mr. Clay, trom the joint committee| And be it further enacted, That the president of the 
appointed on the subject, made a report relative to the | United States, alter the 3d day of March, 1836, shall ap. = 
mode of celebrating the centennial birth day of Georce| point one of the directors of each of the branches of - 
Wasuinetron. It provides for an adjournment of the| said bank, in the same manner as he now appoints a nm 
two houses from the 21st to the 23d instant, out of re-| portion of the directors of the mother bank, and with - 
spect to his memory; divine service by the two chap-]| the same limitations as to their eligibility and term of " 
Jains of congress, that an oration be delivered, and that | service. 
the remains of GeonGe WaSHINGTON be removed,onhis| And be it further enacted, That any officers of the al 
coming birth-day, from Mount Vernon, to the capitol at| mother bank who may be selected by the board of di. U 
the City of Washington, for interment, agreeably to| rectors, and designated to the secretary of the treasury | 
the resolution of congress, of December 24th, 1799, of the United States, shall be authorised to sign and B 

According to the report of Mr. Clay, the chief jus-| countersign notes, which shall be binding and obliga. 
tice of the United States had been requested to deliver | tory on the ssid corporation, in like manner, as if the pr 
the oration; but owing to official engagements and phy-| same were signed and countersigned by the president iny 
sical causes, had declined. and principal cashier or treasurer. 

The report being read, Mr. Clay offered resolutions| And be it further enacted, Vhat the said bank js pr 
relative to the removal and deposit of the remains. A | hereby prohibited from issuing any notes which are not sti 
debate ensued on the resolutions, They were advocated | upon the face of them declared to be payable at the 
by Messrs. Clay, Webster, Sprague, Bibb, and Holmes, | office from which they may be issued; and also, from AD 
and opposed by Messrs. Forsyth, Tazewell, and T'yler. | drawing any drafts or checks for twenty dollars or any ti 

The resolutions finally passed by a vote of, ayes 29, | smaller sum. re 
mays 15. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty 

The senate then went into the consideration of exe-| of the bank to furnish annually on the first day of Janu- ce 
ecutive business; and having spent some time therein, | ary, to the chief officer of the treasury of each state, a oe 
adjourned. list of the holders of stock, in said bank, who are re- 

February 14. After the disposal of some morning | sidents in such state, with the amount of the stock hell 10 
business— by each stockholder; and nothing contained in the char: 

The senate resumed the consideration of Mr. Clay’s } ter of the said bank or in this act, shall be deemed to au 
resolution respecting the tariff. restrain the several states from taxing the real estate of W 

Mr. Tyler rose, and, in a speech of an hour and a half, | the said bank, situated therein, respectively, or the pro re 
concluded his argument against the resolution, prietary interest of their respective citizens in the stock 

Mr. Anight tollowed in favor of the resolution, | of the said bank, to the same extent that they may tax of 
When Mr. Anight had concluded, | other real estate within their jurisdiction, and like inte ter 

On motion of Mr, Grundy, the resolution was then; rests in the stock of other corporations, or money lent ws 
postponed until to-morrow. at interest. M. 

The senate took up the joint resolution from the| And be it further enacted, That in consideration of the 
other house in regard to the removal of the remains of the exclusive privileges and benefits conferred by this lat 
Mrs. Washington, and the invitation of certain officers, | act upon the said bank, the president, directors, and 
&e, to unite in the ceremony of removing the remains | company thereof, shall pay to the United States, out of for 
of Gen, Wasuincron., Alter some discussion, the re-| the corporate funds thereof, on the 3d day of March, INI 
sqlution was agreed to. The senate then adjourned, 1837, and on the same day of each year therealter, 

February 15. The joint resolution from the house of | durmg the continuance of the charter, an_ interest a me 
representatives, relative to the invitation of certain dis-| the rate of per centum upon the depasites from to 
‘tinguished individuals, to attend the ceremonies ef the} time to time to the eredit of the treasurer of the Unit- wa 
22d February, was taken up; and ed States in the said bank and its branches, during the M. 

On motion of Mr. Forsyth, the names of all except| preceding year. 
that of the president of the U. States were stricken out,| And beit further enacted, That, after the 3d day of to 
and the resolution thus amended agreed to. March, 1836, the said bank shall not establish any ad- bil 

Mr. Holmes submitted resolutions calling upon the} ditional branch thereof, without the consent of congress. . 

secretary of the treasury, to inform the senate why the Mr. Wayne said he understood that there wast JB Mi 
statements of the foreign commerce of the U. States, | counter-report to be presented by the members in the ins 
required by the act of the 10th February, 1820, bave| minority on the committee. He wished the second jou 
not been transmitted to congress—and why he has not! reading of the bill to be postponed until Monday nex, & 

reported an answer to the senate’s resolution of the 22d | that both reports might be printed together. | for 
December, 1831, calling for information relative to the} After some explanation— Ge 
British colonial trade, and when the answer is to be ex-| Mr. Mc Dujfie moved that the bill be referred to4 
pected. committee of the whole on the state of the union, ud J sy! 

The senate resumed the consideration of the resolu-| that the bill and report be printed, Ordered, and, 02 Wa 
tion of Mr. Clay, relative to the tariff. motion of Mr. Jngersoll, an additional number, V2 Fe . 

Mr. Grundy spoke two hours against the resolution, | 5,000 copies were ordered to be printed. | to 

when he gave way for a motion to that effect, and the} Mr. Alexander, from the minority of the committee Bh orc 
senate adjourned, of ways and means, on the question, in that committee, adj 
of a renewal of the charter of the bank of the United ‘ 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, States, made a counter-report containing the views 0 res 

Friday, Feb. 10. Mr. McDuffie, from the commit-| the said minority in relation to a renewal of the chart’ Bf, 
tee of ways and means, to which was relerred the me-/| of said bank. ; she 
morial of the president, directors and company, of the Ordered, That 5,000 copies of said report of the ™* & y 
bank of the United States; also, sundry memorials from | nority be printed for the use of this house. , to 1 
other sources, relative to the renewal of the charter Mr. Cambreleng moved certain resolutions relative 7 
of the said bank, made a report thereon, accompanied ! to the semi-annual statements of the bank of the Unitee der 
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States—the statements of its branches, and as to its 
dealings in foreign bills of exchange, &e. | 

Mr. Letcher reported a bill to construct a road from 
Zanesville in Ohio, to Florence in Alabama—twice 
real and referred, 

A message was received from the president commu- 
nicating surveys of the’Savannah and Pennessee rivers, 

Mr. Everett’s resolution, relative to a call on the pre- 
sident for the 4th article of the Chickasaw treaty, came 
up for the consideration of the house—when, 

Mr. Hogan addressed the house against the resolution. 
When he had concluded, 

Mr. Wilde moved to reter the resolution to the com- 
mittee of the whole. ‘The yeas and nays were ordered 
on this motion; but before they were taken, the house 
proceeded to the orders of the day, and after the trans- 


action of some private business, adjourned to Monday 
next, 


Monday, Feb. 13. A number of memorials favor- 
able to the renewal of the charter of the bank of the 
United States, were presented. 

A resolution providing for the surveys of Green and 
Big Barren rivers, was taken up and passed. 

Mr. Lyon presented a resolution to inquire as to the 
propriety of adopting a more uniform mode of comput- 
ing the mileage of members of congress. 

Mr. Carr moved a resolution to inquire into the pro- 
priety of paying for certain Indian depredations in the 
state of Indiana. 

Mr. Thomas, of Louisiana, from the joint committee 
appointed on the subject, made a report on the celebra- 
tion of the centennial anniversary of GkEorcrE W ASHING- 
ToN’s birth day. 

The question of concurring with the report of the 
committee coming up, an animated debate ensued, which 
occupied the house until half past six. 


The report was finally agreed to, by a vote of ayes 
109, nays 76. 


Tuesday, Fed. 14. Mr. Jarvis presented a resolution | 
authorising the painting of a full length likeness of | 
WASHINGTON, to be placed in the hall ot the house of | 
representatives, 

Mr. Adair moved a resolution inviting the president 
of the United States and the heads of departments, to at- 
tend at the ceremonies of the 22d inst. ‘he resolution | 
was alterwards amended by including the names of James | 
Madison, Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, the judges of | 
the supreme court, the post master general, and the re- 
latives of Wasuincron—passed. 

Mr. Bates, of Maine, offered a resolution providing | 
for the removal of the remains of Mrs. Manrua Wasu- | 
INGTON. Agreed to. 

The house resumed the consideration of the apportion- 
ment bill—the question being on Mr. Clayton’s motion 
to reconsider the vote, by which the ratio of 48,000” 
was stricken out and ‘*44,400” inserted in lieu thereof; 
Mr. Clayton afterwards withdrew his motion. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Evans’ motion 
to insert 44,300 in lieu of 44,400, as at present in the 
bill—decided in the affirmative; yeas 108, nays 80. 

After various motions as to the ratio, on motion of 
Mr. Polk, the bill was recommitted with instructions to 
msert 47,700 in lieu of 44,300, The house then ad- 
journed, 

Wednesday, Feb. 15. Mr. Drayton reported a bill 
for sutistying certain militia claims of the state of 
Georgia, 

Mr. Washington reported a bill for improving Penn- 
sylvania avenue, supplying the public buildings with 
Water, &c. 

_ After various propositions as to the number of the ra- 
tio of representation, the house concurred in 47,700, and 


ordered the bill to @ third reading to-morrow; and then 
adjourned, 


Thursday, Feb. 16. On motion of Mr. Letcher, a 
resolution was adopted calling on the secretary of war 
rd a statement of certain contracts made for cannon and 

ot. 


A message was received from the president relative 
'o the migration of the Indians. 

The speaker laid before the house certain correspon- 

ence relative to the remains of Washington. | 












































The apportionment bill was read a third time and 
passed, Ayes 150, nays 58. 

The bill to settle the military claims of South Caro- 
lina, was ordered toa third reading, by a vote of yeus 
130, nays 47. 

A bill making appropriations for the revolutionary 
and other pensioners of the United States for the year 
1832. 

A bill making appropriations for the naval service for 
the year 1832, 

The bill to provide for the payment of arrearages in 
the naval service, chargeable to the enumerated contin- 
gent; prior to the first day of January, 1832, 

A bill making appropriations for tortifications for the 
year 1852; were severally read and concurred in by the 
house, and ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 





MESSRS. POINDEXTER AND MOORE, OF THE 
SENATE, We. 
From the National Intelligencer, of Feb. 10. 

The **card”? which appears in our columns to-day is 
inserted reluctantly, but uader a sense of duty to the 
senators of the United States by whom it is authorised, 
upon whom an attack has been made in the N. York 
Courier and Enquirer of a nature hardly to be answer- 
ed by argument. With less provocation than has 
been given for it, we should have declined pubdlish- 
ing the card, Were it merely personal in its char- 
acter, we should have declined it. But it coneerns 
grave, deliberate charges of subornation and corrupt 
wickedness against two members of the senate, which 
crimes are alleged to have been consummated on the 
floor of that body. We have no disposition to copy the 
whole of the article in the New York paper, (of Feb. 
7), to which the *card” refers, but we extract a sen- 
tence or two to shew the aggravated considerations 
which influence us to yield our inclination in this mat- 
ter to a sense of justice. 

The subject of the article is Mr. Clement, whose 
letter, it may be recoliected, accompanied the speech ot 
Mr. Poindexter on Mr. Van Buren’s nomination. Re- 
terring to Mr. C. the Courier and Enquirer says— 

“It now appears that this adventurer has found his 
way to Washington and there been retained by the ho- 
norable Mr. Moore, of Alabama, and Mr. Poindexter, 
of Mississippi, to coin falsehoods, and do such other 
dirty work as the new ¢riumvirate may carve out for 
him.” 

The article in question further says— 

*‘We pronounce the whole statement to be without 
the shadow of foundation—a wilful falsehood purchas- 
ed by those who used it.” 

¢*We cannot vouch for the truth of his statement; but 
taking it in connexion with his letter, which must have 
been paid for—and believing as we do, that any persons 
who would vote as these gentlemen did on the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Van Buren, would not hesitate to buy the 
falsehoods of such a man,” &e, 

‘It it be true—and we do not doubt it—then have 
these men disgraced themselves and the senate by as cor- 
rupt and unprincipled a purchase of fabricated charges 
usever has been exposed to the just indignation of an 
insulted people.” 


A CARD. 

It must be obvious to every honorable man, that Mr. 
Poindexter, of Mississippi, and Mr. Moore, of Alaba- 
ma, cannot stoop to notice the infamous falsehoods which 
appear in the columns of the New York Courier and 
Enquirer, relating to their recent vote on the nomina- 
tion of Martin Van Buren. ‘he editor has been regu- 
larly purchased, and paid for, by a lucrative office which 
he holds in the city of New York; it is his business to 
circulate through his columns lies to order—wholesale 
or retail; and no one can doubt that he, as in duty 
bound, faithfully performs his contract. 


This king of the Jews, who has sold his character, 
and his conscience, and, like Judas, would sell his God 
for thirty pieces of silver, cannot be made to feel the in- 
fluence of truth, orthe reproaches to which his vile 
calumnies subject him; he is safe behind the mud-wall 
which he has erected as a secure battery, to protect him 
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from all the approaches of virtue and honor. Butas he 
alleges, and it cannot be doubted, that the infamous slan- 
ders which he publishes are manutsctured for the oc- 
easion, and forwarded to him by members of either 
house of congress from New York: such member or 
members are thus publicly notified that it they dare to 
show their faces, and advance from behind the dark cur- 
tain which conceals them, they will meet with the most 
prompt and respect/ul attention from those whom they 
seek to calumuiate throogh a corrupt, irresponsible 
journal. 
TO THE PUBLIC, 

I have read in the New York Courier and Enquirer, 
of the 7th instant, an article headed Samuel E. Cle- 
ment, containing, among other things, an affidavit of 
John H, S. Browere, and alleging, upon the authority | 
ot two members of Congress, that L had informed the 
gentlemen referred to, that L ‘thad been engaged to 
edit a newspaper in the state*ot Mississippi, by Mr. 
Poindexter, of that state, and Mr. Moore, of Alabama; 
that Mr, Poindexter had agreed to contribute Ais por- 
tion of the expense of establishing the paper in cash, 
but that in cons: quence of Mr. Moore being somewhat 
embarrassed in his circumstances, he had proposed giv- 
ing an endorsed note for fitteen hundred dollars, that 
being Azs portion of the sum required.”? ‘The same article 
alleges that my letter, addressed to Mr, Poindexter, by 
him submitted to the senate, and afterwards appended to 
his speech delivered on Mr. Van Buren’s nomination, was 
a *‘wilful falsehood purchased by those who used it; 
and that I had been retained by the honorable Mr. 
Moore, of Alabama, and Mr. Poindexter,of Mississippi, 
to coin falsehoods, and do such other dirty work as the 
new triumvirate way curve out tor him.”? 

For the libel on myself, contained in this publica- 
tion, | deemed it my duty to arrest James Watson 
Webb, the editor of the Courier and Enquirer, who is 
now in the custody of the marshal. In reply to the 
statement of John H. J. Browere, and the allegation 
that | had been removed trom office by Mr. Barry, | 
give the most unquelified denial, to sustain which, L| 
will, ina few days, submit proofs the most unquestion- | 
able. ‘The statement relative to governor Poindexter 
and governor Moore, is a base and infamous falsehood, 

The Courier quotes the conclusion of my letter in 
these words: “Ll regret that Lam thus called upon to 
repeat any remarks that may have been inadvertently 
made to a friend,” and applies the word FRIEND to Mr, 
Van Buren. This is a deliberate misrepresentation, 
I never claimed Mr. Van Buren as my friend. I was 
the friend of the administration, not the pardisan of Mr. 
Van Buren. The * remarks’’ referred to, were those 
made to another dividual in the course of a casual ob- 
servation the evening before Mr. Van Buren’s rejection. 
‘The substance of those remarks were by him commu- 
nicated to Mr. Poindexter, and Ais note, with a memo- 
randum by Mr. Poindexter, asking that the facts might 
be communicated in writing, was all that ever passed be- 
tween governor Poindexter and imysclf upon the sub- 
ject. Governor Moore was pot consulted, and could 
not have known of the letter until it was submitted to 
the senate, SAMUEL E, CLEMENT. 

A CARD. 
Washington city, Gudsby’s hotel, Feb. 11, 1832. 

Ina *teard’”? published im the National Intelligencer 
and United States Telegraph this day, Gov, Poindexter 
of Mississippi, and Gov. Zoore of Alabama—both mem- 
bers of the senate of the United States, charge the sur- 
veyor of the port of New York, with writing the article 
which appeared in the editorial columns of the New 
York Courier and Enquirer, on the 7th instant, and of 
which the foilowing is an extract: 

“What we have stated asto Mr Clement’s know- 
ledge of Mr. Van Buren, and the circumstances under 
which he became the depositoryot Mr. Van Buren’s 
confidence, We have from two members of congress from 
this state, whose veracity never has been questioned; 
and on their authority we muke the following statement, 
for the truth of which we are ready to yvouch:” 

‘*Mr. Clement informed the gentlemen referred to, 
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some days previous lo the appearance of his letter, that 
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he had been engaged to edit a newspaper in the state , 
Mississippi, by Mr. Poindexter of Mississippi, and Mr. 
Moore ot Alabama—that Mr. Poindexter had agreed 
to contribute his portion of the expense of establishing 
the paper in cash, but that in consequence of Mr. Moore 
being somewhat embarrassed in his circumstances, he 
had proposed giving an endorsed note for fifieen hy. 
dred dollars, that being his portion of the sum require,” 

‘* Thinking as we do, that Clement is an unprincipled 
fellow, and has written what he knows to be false in re. 
lation to Mr. Van Buren, we cannot vouch for the truth 
of his statement; but taking it in connexion with his Jet. 
ter, which must have been paid for—and believing as we 
do, that any persou who would vote as these gentlemey 
did on the nomination of Mr. Van Buren, would pot 
hesitate to buy the falsehoods of such a man as Clement, 
we give to the statement full credence. If it be true. 
and we do not doubt it, then have these men disgrace; 
themselves and the senate, by as corrupt and unprip. 
cipled a purchase of fabricated charges, as has ever 
been exposed to the just indignation of an insulted peo. 
ple. Tothat people, and to their own consciences, we 
leave them and their resurrection man, Samuel E£, 
Clement. ”’ 

“The undersigned does not deem it necessary to com. 
ment upon the undignified character of the **card” of 
the honorable senators, but begs leave respectiully tous. 
sure them, that the entire article referred to, was writ 
ten by him, and forwarded for publication from this city, 
The two material facis alleged in that article, are—fisi, 
that the disclosures said to have been made by Mr, Van 
Buren to Clement, were, according to Clement’s owp 
admission, made at tis first interview with Mr. Van 3u- 
ren, which was purely accidental, and never but once re 
peated, Second, that Clement had asserted that gor, 
Poimdexter and gov. Moore offered to furnish him with 
funds for the establishment of a newspaper in the state 
of Mississippi. Vhese two charges are now repeated, 
they are susceptible of proof at any moment, and for 
their truth, as well as for whatever opinions or sentiments 
are contained in the article alluded to, the undersigned 
holds himself personally responsible. He would further 
inform these honorable senators, that the members of 
congress from New York reterred to in the foregoing 
extract, do not seek concealment “behind”? a “dark 
curtain,” and that an application to the undersigned for 
their names, or for any other purpose, **will meet with 
the most prompt and respectiul attention from’? thei 
obedient servant, 

JAMES WATSON WEBB. 





TREATY WILH FRANCE, 
From the National Intelligencer, 

The treaty with France, recently ratified by the se 
nate of the United States, and the ratifications of whic 
were exchanged with the French minister (M. Ser 
rurier), on the 2d instant, was yesterday transmitted 
by the president to congress; and we had an opportu: 
nity of hastily running over its contents, The first ar 
ticle, which is the most important to claimants at leasl, 
is in the following words: 

“Article 1. The French government, in order to libe 
rate itself completely from all the reclamations prelet 
red against it by the citizens of the United States, for 


| unlawful seizures, captures, sequestrations, confisca 


tions, or destructions of their vessels, cargoes, or other 
property, engages to pay a sum of twenty-five mil 
lions of franes to the government of the United States, 
who shall distribute it among those entitled, in the mal 
ner and according to the rules which it shall deter 
mine.”? 

Art. 2 provides thatthe above sum is to be paid # 
Paris in six annual instalments, with interest at the rale 
of four per cent. on each of the instalments, 

Art. 3 and 4 provide that the government of the 
United States, on its part, for the purpose of being lide 
rated from allrveclamat ions, &e. isto pay to the gover!” 
ment of France the sum of 1,500,000 franes, in six 40° 
nual instalments, &e. 

Art. 5 provides that this treaty will not preclude the 
prosecution of claims, other than those coming withia 
its scope, in the courts of the two countries respe* 
tively, 
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Art. 6 provides that the two governments shall reci- 
procally furnish any documentary evidence in their pos- 


session to facilitate the abjudieation of claims, 








Art. 7 isin the following words: 

«The wines of France, trom and after the exchange of 
the ratifications of the present convention, shall be ad- 
mitted to consumption in the states of the union at da- 
ties which shall not exceed the following rates by the 
eallon, (such as is used at present for wines in the 
U. States), to wit: six cents tor red wine in casks; ten 
cents for white wine in casks; and twenty-two cents for 
wines of all sorts in bottles. ‘The proportion existing 


between the duties on French wines thus reduced, and | 


ihe general rates of the tariff which went into operation 
the Ist of January, 1829, shall be maintained in case 
the government of the United States should think proper 
to diminish those general rates in a new tarill, 


“jn consideration of this stipulation, which shall be 
binding on the United States tor ten years, the French 
governinent adandons the reclamations which it had 
formed in relation to the 8th article of the treaty of ces- 
sion of Louisiana. It engages, moreover, to establish 
on long staple cottons of the United States, which, after 
ihe exchange of the ratifications of the present conven- 
tion, Shall be brought direetly thence to France by the 
vessels of the United States, or by French vessels, the 
same duties as on short staple cottons.”’ 

Art. 8 provides for the exchange of ratifications, 





THE RUSSIAN TARIFF. 
From a London paper of December, 23. 

The accounts received yesterday from St. Petersburg, 
bring a copy of the new tariff of duties, which had been 
issued by order of the emperor of Russia. The docu- 
ment occasioned much surprise among the merchants 
and others connected with the Baltic trade. On the 
19th ult, (O. S.) the order was put into foree at the 
customs; an additional duty of 125 per cent. on all im- 
ports, not entered before the 19th, with the exception 
of brimstone, corks, and corkwood; besides which, the 
duty is increased for the importation of 1832, on the un- 
dermentioned articles, as follows: 


New duty. 








Oldduty. Addthe2-2 pet. 
R. Bu. and the new 
12 1-2 per cent. 
Wood, all foreign used by R. Co. R. Co, 
jomersand turners 
pr. pood, 1 80 9 00 
——— for dying, such as 
St. Martin’s, Bra- 
nil, &c...e0+e+--pr. berguet 3 60 5 40 
ground & warped, 14 40 21 6 
| ——lor dying as log- 
wood, fustic,.... in logs, 1 80 5 60 
the same ground 
and warped,..... 7 20 14 40 
Indigo,.eeeseeeeese «» per pood Y VU 14 40 
‘Cocoa in beans,...... 16 20 21 60 
Quercitron bark,...... I 80 270 
Madder, ground....... 1 80 2 88 
) Ditto, unground,...... ; % 1 80 
a Cochineal,. bébeH Oe Sé088 27 «(0 26 0 
i, Pe 54 0 64 80 
BPMN ocaseicne coves. | 0) 97 20 
Wine and porter,...... per bhd. 126 0 129 60 
‘Cinnamon, cassia, lig- 
hea, cassia flower, per pood, 36 0 43 2 
: live oil, in casks,..... 4 50 5 40 
Ditto, in earthenware & 
Dees stebss ivde 10 80 12 60 
Pins 6 seekbacesss 18 0 21 60 
jog SE U0 90 1 44 
> ee 1 80 3 60 
Usirich feathers,....... per Ib. 36 0 54 0 
lerrings, Dutch and 
English, per barrel, 5 40 9 0 
=a all others, 1 44 2 16 
sam tees eeereeesees per pood, 14 40 21 60 
.. beh LETTE ETE 1 80 3 60 
Bes ERM 5000508 oie 9 0 10 8 
MN, OPER sine. 0:8 00 5 40 5 94 
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Turpentine,....e.+ «++ per pood, 3 60 6 30 
Whalebone, ...+.+.. per Ib, 0213-5 072 
Artificial flowers,..... per pood, 21 60 52 40 
| Vhristles,....ceccscces 0 0 1 80 
NEW PRUSSIAN TARIFF. 





The new tariff tor the years 1852, 1833, and 1834, 
vhas just been published at Berlin, It is nearly the same 
as last, but the allowance ot 33 per cent. discount upon 
‘the goods sold at the Prussian fairs of Francktort and 
| Naumburg has been discontinued, The following is 
the seale of duties upon the principal articles imported 
} into that country.— 

Cotton and linen goods, without silk, OJ. 1s. 6d. per Ib. 





| Lace, (of Jinen,)..ccccccsscssccseeesO I 6 do 

[Silk goods,.cccccccccccccsescessoeeO §F YO do 
Woollen and worsted goods... .....5 O O perewt. 

|} Carpeting, ***sce cocscccccccsscess. 3 § O Ge 

Goods manufactured of fine leather,..3 6 UO do 

| Morocco leather, .cccccccvccccsooee lh 4 O do 

| Butts and common leather.......626.018 O do 

| Steel and iron goods,..eeeeeeees eee VO 1 6 do 

! PROCEEDINGS OF THE SENATE, 

ON THE NOMINATION OF MARTIN VAN BUREN, 

| 

| 


Remarks of Mr. Marcy. 
Mr. Marcy said, that he had intimated heretofore, more than 
once, that it was not his intention to off-r to the senate any 
| observations upon the main question now before them. What 
regarded the public cenduct of the present minister to London, 
|}was better understood by other members, and what was to be 
| said in explanation or vindication of it, would be better said and 
| better received trom most of them, by reason of their great ex- 
| perience in public affairs, and their particular knowledge of the 
‘transactions which have been brought under review in this dis- 
cussion. He had determined that it would be his duty to trouble 
the senate with remarks, only, in case topics should be introduced 
into the debate, with which he might well be supposed, from his 

jocal situation, to be particularly acquainted, 

The oceasion which rendered it proper that he should say 
something, had arisen in consequence of what had fallen from 
the honorable senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Clay). His attack 
was not confined to the nominee; it reached the state, which he, 
|(Mr. M.) represented in this body. One of the grounds of oppo- 
| sition to the minister to London, taken by the senator from Ken- 
| tucky, Was the pernicious system of party politics adopted by the 
present administration, by which the honors and offices were put 
up to be scrambled for by partisans, &e.. A system, which the 
minister to London, as the senator from Kentucky alleged, had 
brought here from the state in which he formerly lived, and 
‘had tor so long a time acted a conspicuous part in its political 
‘transactions. I know, sir, said Mr. M. that it is the habit of some 

gentiemen to speak with censure or reproach of the polities of 
New York. Like other states, we have contests, and, as a ne- 
cessary consequence, triumphs and defeats. ‘The state is large, 
‘with great and diversified interests; in some parts of it, commerce 
is the object of general pursuit; in others, manufactures and ag- 
lriculture are the chief concerns of its citizens. We have men 
of enterprise and talents, who aspire to public distinction. It is 
| natural to expect from these circumstances, and others that might 
| be alluded to, that her politics should excite more interest at home, 
‘and attract more attention abroad, than those of many other 
states in the confederacy. 

It may be, sir, that the politicians of the United States are not so. 
fastidious as some gentlemen are, as to disclosing the principles. 
on which they act. They boldly preach what they practise. 
When they are contending for victory, they avow their intention 
of enjoying the fruits of it. If they are defeated, they expect to 
retire from office. If they are successful, they claim, as a matter 
of right, the advantages of success. They see nothipg wrong in 
| the rule, that to the victor belongs the spoils of the enemy. 
| Butif there be any thing wrong in the poliey which the senator 
\from Ky. has so strongly reprobated, he should know that this 

policy was not confined to the minister to London and his friends 
in New York, but is practised by his, (Mr. Clay’s), own political 
| friends in that state; he shonld Know that if to one man more 
than any other now living, the existence of that policy is to be 
' ascribed, it is to one of the senator's own political friends. The 
practice of making extensive changes in the offices, on the change 
of parties in that state was begun, I believe, before the nominee 
was upon the political stage; certainly while he was quite a 
young man,and before he had acquired great consideration in 
political affairs. I must be permitted, sir, to say, that, of all the 
party men with whom I have acted, or been particularly acquainted, 
(and the number of such is not small), 1 know of no one who has 
acted with, or advised to, more moderation than the person whose 
homination we are now considering. 

When the senator from Kentucky condemns the present ad- 
ministration for making removals from office, and then ascribes 
the act to the pernicivus system of polities imported trom N. York, 
I fear be does not sufficiently consider the peculiar circumstances 
under which the present administration came into power. General 
Jackson did not come jin under the same circumstances that Mr. 
Adams did, or Mr. Monroe,or Mr. Madison. His accession was like 
that of Mr. Jefferson. He came in, sir, upon a political revolution. 
The contest was without a parallel, Much politreal bitterness was 
engendered. Criminatioss and reeriminatious were made. Slan- 
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ders of a most extraordinary character flooded the land. When 
the present chief magistrate took upon himself the administration 
of the government, he found almost all the offices, from the highest 
to the lowest, filled by political enemies. ‘That his cabinet was 
composed of his friends no one will complain. The reasons for 
thus composing it will apply with considerable force to many of 
the officers under the heads of the several departments. 

If some dismissals of the subordinate officers in these depart- 
Ments were made, it will not be asserted that all opposed to the 
administration were discharged. I have heard it confidently assert- 
ed, by those who I supposed spoke with knowledge on the sul ject, 
that many, perhaps a majority of those retained,—and almost all 
were retained—belong now to the opposition—they are the polli- 
tical supporters of the honorable senator from Kentucky. 

Lhave good reasous—very good reasons, for believing, that itis 
the gentieman’s rule of conduct, to take care of his friends when 
he js in power. It requires not the foresight of a prophet, to pre- 
dict, thet if he shall come into power, he will take care of his 
friends, and if he does, I can assure him, 1 shall not complain; 
nor shall I be in the least surprised if he imitates the example 
which he now so emphatically denounces. 


eeepc 
i, 


say, that he intended to move to have the injunction of secrec 
removed, with a view that the public might be informed as ty the 
grounds upon which this nomination had been opposed and 5, 

ported; and, from the expression of opinion from those around 
me, I have no doubt but that motion will prevail. The Situatio 

in which [ stand in relation to the parties here, and at home “ 
quire me briefly to assign my reasons for the vote I shall give. 
I may be permitted tu declare I bave the most perfect respect 
for this body, individually and collectively. ‘The observations 
I shall make are to show to the public, the senate, and My com 
stituents, the ground on which I stand. I trust if any thing ey. 
capes from me, in the hurry of debate, savoring of SEVETITY on 
the conduct of the nomination, it will be considered as springin 

from a conscious sense of what I owe to myself and the state lin 
part represent, and not as, inthe slightest degree, to implicate 
the feelings of avy one here, much less influence their opinion,, 
Thus cailed on to give a vote on a responsible and delicate syp, 
ject, it would have been desirable that I should have the same 
grounds to rest on which others have had who have embarked j, 
the debate; but I have not this consolation, Upon this questiyy 





Now I am up, I will offer a few words relative to the much 
censured instructions to our former minister to England. 1 must 
say, | have discovered in them nothing to merit or provoke the 
harsh strictures bestowed on them. ‘They do not, in my opinion, 
furnish a fit occasion for the senator from Kentucky, to impute 
to Mr. Van Buren, as he has done, with passionate emphasis and 
frequent reiteration, a charge of falsehood or culpable ignorance. 
The language, which he desired might be taken down, is, “that 
Mr. Van Buren stated what was false or that he was culpably ig- 
norant for not knowing that it was false.” ‘The instructions al- 
lege, that those who first asserted certain claims to interfere with 
the regulations of Great Britain, asto the colonial trade, avandon 


them, &e. ‘The senator from Kentucky chooses to consider this a | 


declaration, that the late administration first asserted the claims, 
aud then abandonedthem. If we admit bis construction to be the 
true one,to what does it amount?) He does not deny—indeed it 
is expressly admitted, that the Jate administration asserted the 
claims, and then waived them. 

What is then the mighty difference between the assertion in the 
instructions, and the fact as admitted here? We are told that the 
late administration Were not the first to assert them—that they 
were set up under the administration of Mr. Monroe, If this pre- 
tended falsehood is of such a flagitious character as has been given 


to it, it is Matural to expect that it would chenge very materially | 
the meaning of the sentence. It there be the least error in the | 


instructions, it is in the use ofthe word first; strike out that word 
and let us see whether the meaning of the sentence is materially 
changed. Whether the late administration was the j/irst (0 assert 
the claims, and then give them up; or asserted them after they 
had been previously asserted by Mr. Monroe's administratron. Lt 


there was any thing wrong or reprehensible in essecting claims | 


or pretensions, and then give them up, the censure incurred by 
the late administration for so doing, is not much mitigated by the 


circumstrance thata preceding aduinistration bad asserted similar | 


claims or pretensions. Itappears to me that if a cause of censure 
had not been very much wanted, such an one as this would not 
have been hunted up and put forth so promineutly. 

‘The manner in which our late minister to London was instruct- 
ed tu conduct the negotiation, may, for ought I know, be unusual; 
but it does not appear to me to be censurable. The whole affair 
presents itse!f to me as a very plain matter. The British go- 
vernment, by their act of parliament of 1325, offer tothe Upited 
States a participation in the trade with her American colonies on 
certain conditions, the particulars of which itis pot at all neces 
sary now to consider. 

‘The administration, for some reason or other—probably in the 
hope of getting bettcr—refused the terms offered, and claimed 
more advantageous ones as a matter of right: but afterwards, 
finding, L presume, that better terms could not be obtained, and 
their claim of right could not be sustained, concluded to take 
those that were first offered and had been refused. When they 
proposed to take these terms, the British government told them 
they were too late, and positively refused to grant what it had 
before offered. ‘The colonial trade was lost to the country. ‘The 
late administration attempted to recover it—they made more than 
one attempt to open a negotiation with the British government, 
for the purpose of obtaining that trade on the very terms on 
which it had been off-red to, and refused by them. ‘This was 
the situation of alfairs when that administration went out of 
power. ‘Ihe commercial interests of the country required that 
their successors, Who thought the terms offered by the British go- 
vernmenrt should have been accepted, should make an effort to 
regain thatimportant trade, As negotiation had been repeatedly 
and peremptorily refused to the government of the United States, 
it was necessary. to offer some excuse for attempting it again. 
That excuse was formed in the public and notorious fact, that 
the administration of the affairs of the United States had passed 
from the hands of those who had refused the offered terms, into 
the hands of those who thought the offered terms ought to have 
been accepted, and who censured their predecessors for not ac- 
cepting them. Mr. McLane was instructed to use this fact to re- 


move any obstacle to opening the negotiation for the recovery of 


the lost West India trade, in case any obstacle should be interposed 
on account of the mauner in which the late administration had 
managed this affair. I confess that Leannot se any thing wrong 
in these much censured instructions. IL see no inveking of favors 
on party considerations—no abandonment of honor or dignity. 
Gentlemen may cvil it novel diplomacy; but L callit plain dealing, 
and the result bas shown it was a successful negotiation. 
Remarks of Mr. Miler. 

Mr. President: I understood the honotable senator from Mas- 

sachusetts, wher he addressed the senate carly in the debate to 


Iam insulated, and have reasons which have not as yet beep 
brought forward, which are peculiar to myself. I stand here jike 
,one of the sons of Ishmael, my hand is against every one, and 
ithe hand of every one against me- 
The senator from Mississippi, (Mr. Poindexter,) said, on yes 
terday, he had heard, in bis absence, that a motion had been intro. 
, duced fora specific inquiry into the conduct of the nominee dyr. 
ing his superintendence of the state department, and that this 
| inquiry had been resisted by his friends. And I understood the 
) honorable member form Georgia to say, the senator from Mibssissip. 
| piwas misinformed as to the course of the friends fof the nomine 
on these resolutions. Sir, it will be recollected, when this. 
| pointment first came under conside ration, that I suggested doubts 
upon my mind in relation to it. I supported the motion to re 
| fer it to the committee on foreign relations, desiring to shelter 
myself under the authority of that most respectable and enlight. 
| ened committee, upon several points incidentally thrown out, 
| such as to the cause of the Jate dissolution of the cabinet; the pr- 
priety of having a resident minister at the court of St. Jamey 
| when we had only a charge of affairs from that court here; and 
| the propricty and reasons of the recall from that court of our 
| very popular minister, Mr. McLane. It was then urged bya sen 
| ator on my left (Mr. Kane,) a friend of the nominee, that the re. 
, ference should take place, and, it was asserted that the character 
of the senate required the investigation, after the suggestions 
thrown out by myself. I certainly did not intend to put the che 
racter of the senate in issue by any thing thrown out by me; nor do 
| Lthink it was so placed; but itis equally certain I meant, and had 
the right to pat the character of this applicant for office in issue, 
so far as to clear up my Ohjections to him; if unfounted thereto 
| When the resolutions of the senator from Maine were under 
consideration, [ did not entirely concur in the propriety of sent 
jing themto the committee. ‘There were objections to the call 
made on the president, which might involve the senate in diff: 
culty. I doubt the expediency of one branch of the government 
‘ever formally asking another co-ordinate branch to state the rea- 
| sons of its conduct. There are guestions of privilege ofa delicate 
character, which ought not to be sported with, We ought notw 
| put ourselves everin a position to be insulted with impunity 
| When we make a call on the president, it ought to be such a one 
| as we have the right to insist on being responded to. Henee 
early in the session, before Igwas yet warm in my seat, I objected 
| tothe call proposed to be made by the senators from Maine, 0 
| the subjeet of the northeastern boundary. I voted therefore wit) 
| the mover, to lay the resolutions on the table; but I certainly did 
| believe that those who voted against laying the resolutions on the 
table, meant to vote against them, and not to refer them; and I 
must add,fmy impressions as to the course the friends of the nomi 
desired, are in confirmation of the views taken by my friend 
from Mississippi- Ll can scarcely be mistaken on this matter; it 
lest I may be so, I take the liberty to put directly the quest" 
to the senator from Georgia, (Mr. Forsyth.) whether be did not 
| by voting to lay on the table the resolutions of the senator tru® 
Maine, intend to follow up his vote, if successful, by voting 
| reject them? [Here Mr. Forsyth rose and answered, that he did 
| intend so to vote, to r ject them.] 
I perceive I did not err in the opinion I entertained of the cours 
| 





of the friends of the nominee, and in conformity with what ¥# 
suggested by them, I have taken the trouble to inform myself 0 
some of the points. Yet 1 still would be satisfied to let a co™ 
mittee be charged with this subject, should the friends of th 
nominee require it. Otherwise, from the facts I have heard #” 
believe, (the names of the persons giving the information are 
thorised to be given up; they are the most intelligent and 
spectable,on whose siatementsI rely most implicitly), I have de- 
termined to vote in the negative on this question. The gentle™ 
| from Georgia has told us, that he is both the personal and poll!” 
eal friend of the nominee. In this he has the advantage of ™ 
I never had the honor to see bim; I did not happen to meet Wi" 
/himin his southern pilgrimage. I once considered myself 
| political friend: I do not now—he has forced me from the ranks 
of those who may be considered the faithful adherents of the pre 
sent administration. Lam left to follow, untrammelled by te 
force of party, what is right, approving what is commendable, 
aud censuring what is reprehensible. Upon the objections of 4 pe 
sonal and political character, I reckon not the least the agen) 
he has had in alienating the president from a portion of bis 0" 
) and most devoted personal friends, his earliest supporters, and 4 
dering a very respectable portion of the people of South &* 
rola disaff cted, morejor less, to the chief magistrate, whom they 
have formerly heid in the highest estimation, as well for his Po” 
lie services as for his supposed sound political principles: a 
| my own part, 1 was bred up with @ personal regard for the © 
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racter of the president—he'was the native of my own district 
ed up by one relation, and himself the patron of another. My 
father was his friend—he taught my elder brothers and sisters the 
first rudiments of their education. I hope the senate will pardon 
me for reading @ sentence or (wo,extracted fram an address made 
by myself previous to his election, as illustrative how far I sus- 
tained him, upon personal as well as political grounds. 
Extract from a speech at a dinner at Sumpter, 1828. 
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»rear-| thy of the trust as I have already borne testimony to, and I am 


told we have another arrival tu-day fromthe same quarter in 
quest of executive favor. 

Nothing will be left undone which is presumed likely to give 
the minority the aseendency in South Carolinas Every man of 


any consequence among them has a right to expect something— 
| vice president, governor of a territory, minister, or charge d’ 


“Permit me to return you my sincere thanks tor the compli- | 


mentary notice it has pleased you to bestow upon old Waxaw. 
He must have a heart as cold as marble, who does not kindle 
with enthusiasm atthe mention of his native land. My kindest 
and most endearing recollections are blended with that little neck 
of land to be found on our map, between the angle made by the 


North Carolina line and the Catawba river. Itwas there L was. 


first made to admire the fameand the talents of Davie. It was 


there that Jackson was the idol of the country, in the mild radiance | 


of bis youthful virtues, long before the lustre of his name, as a dis- 
tinguished and able general, had overspread an admiring and 

rateful nation. While all of usere proud that our state has 
the honor of presenting to the republie so great a man, I can as- 
sure you that Jackson is equally proud of the land of his nativity. 
We have a guaranty,in the philosophy of nature, of his local at- 
tachments. Should your predictions and your hopes be realised, 
and the 4th of March next shall give us Jackson as our president, 
the triumph will be one of magnificence and grandeur. It will 
be a triumph of the people, over the power and patronage of the 
government—it will bea triumph of the spirit of the constitution 
over its loose and perverted exposition. We may then hope to 
see, and to feel, a practical and common sense administration.— 


No light-houses in the skies—no splendid missions—no entang- | 


ling alliances—no governmental exertion to bring out the capa- 
bilities of the nation, by partial, unjust, and unconstitutional legis- 
latione Bred upin the Jeffersonian school—elevated by the de- 
mocracy of the country, we shalj look to him to restore simplici- 
tyand economy. We shall see a pure patriot, who, having power 
refuses to use it, when it adds not to the prosperity of the union. 
Then will the enemies of the constitution be confounded, and its 
friends rejoice at the lustration. It will be emphatically a great 
day to the American people, and a glorious one for S. Carolina.” 

Now, sir, it will, 1 think, by almost every one who hears me, 
be admitted that the events of the present administration have 
not entitied me to much consideration as a prophet. Indeed, im- 
mediately after the address a very distinguished and highly valued 
friend of mine, now no more; Who was older and better acquaint- 
ed with men than myself, Wrote to me and pleasantly remarked 
that so much of my address as alluded to General Jackson, was 
ad captardum he presumed. ButI replied, with the greatest sin- 
cerity, that 1 did hope and believe if he were elected, should ap- 
pointa strong cabinet, vnd bring aout him the best talents of the 
country, bis decision of character and purity of purpose, aided 
by sound constitutional advisers, such predictions would be verified, 

That they had failed signally, and none more so than the one 
which alludes to the local‘ attachments of general Jackson, to S. 
Carolina, I readily admit, and for that failure, as far as my vote 
will go, I intend to make the nominee responsible. 

I happened to be in Charleston, from which place I reside some 
distance, when the news of the late cabinet was announced, al- 
though none of the rumors, of delicate and disturbing character in 
relation to “harmony” and Mr. Eaton, had taken hold of the pub- 
lic mind, his appointment was unpopular. And the 4th of March 
was not ushered in as intended, with any manifestation of popu- 
lar gratification, owing to the objections taken to the cabinet by 
some of the distinguished citizens of Charleston, not now my poli- 
tical friends. * It was urged that Mr. Eaton had neither the talents, 
the weight of character, or scientific information, to make effi- 
cient and successful the administration. 

Although it was understood that the gentlemen in congress 
from South Carolina—who shrunk from no responsibility—who 
toiled gallantly in the house, and at home in the canvass, did not 
seek any reward but an hgnest and faithful administration of the 
government. It was supposed by us at home that their claims 
would not be overlooked. 

I believe the president did go so far as to tell the eminent and 
accomplished gentleman, now chief magistrate of South Carolina, 
but for his violent and decided anti-tariff sentiments, he would 
have made him secretary of war. Sir, [regret he did not—and I 
think the American peoplefregret it. “There were considerations 
of a political nature, which would have made this a most felicitous 
appointment. ‘Che popular attractions of this gentleman, his ta- 
lents, fine manners, and manly bearing, Might have staidjthe rapid 
decrease of public confidence 1m the administration of the nation- 
al government in general, and furnished a better ground for bis 
friends at home to suppose their oppressions were less substantial 


if he participated in their perpetuation. Sir, the organization of 


the cabinet was, no doubt, the result of an incipient and precon- 
ceived scheme, to make the nominee the successor, and Mr. Ea- 
ton was the instrument through which it was effected. 

Mr. Branch, from North Carolina, Berrien, from Georgia, and 
Rives sent to France. from Virginia, were intended to compliment 
those states. South Carolina was skipped in the arrangement, 
and why? It was because you resided there. You were the ob- 


alfaires. or something else. And whoare they? We are inform- 
ed of their existence by their memorial presented against the 
tariff and nullification. As they have come into the senate as a 
party, I shall speak of them as such. The great body of this party, 
resident in Charleston, took it into their heads, on the last 4th of 
July, to celebrate that day asa party, and sent for foreign aid, 
madea formal communication to the president to come to their 
assistance—something after the manner of the instructions to Mr. 
MecLane—and the aid was furnished ina letter containing a threat 
against the opposite party of military force, to coerce state legis- 
lation to conform tu federal legislation. Sir, this letter has 
given umbrage to the majority of the Jackson party in South 
Carolina, for the other party is composed principally, 1 mean in 
Charleston, of Adams men; men who look to the general govern. 
ment for favor and patronage, who follow the changes of suc- 
cessive presidents like the sun flower does the sun. 

This letter has been publicly censured in the popular meetings 
of the people, and by the legislature. I hope l will be excused 
for making a single remark upon the character of the threat in- 
timated in this letter. It sometimes happens that our most able 
and distinguished men, those most favorable to constitutional right 
and civil hberty, in the possession of power, do forget right.— 
Such was the case with that great apostle of free institutions, Mr. 
Jefferson, when he took it into his headthat because he wished 
to *‘see laws faithfully executed,” he had a right to use the mili- 
tary force of the United States to turn a private citizen out of his 
possession of what was thought by him, the then president, public 
property, (I mean near,the batture, New Orleans.) And pray how 
did he escape the responsibility of the law for so doing, when he 
was sued for breaking the close of Mr. Livingston? Not by writ- 
ing a learned book, in the shape of instructions to bis lawyers 
about the legal right of the United States to the property in dis- 
pute, but by his counselling prudently; placing his defence on the 
technical legal ground, that he could not be sued in Virginia, for 
a trespass committed in Louisiana; certainly, not a very meritori- 
ous defence, for the military head of the nation. Well it may be 
asked, what would be the result of the president sending a military 
force against the state laws of South Carolina. Sir, if he headed 
his force himself. one of our judges would serve him with a rule, 
as Dominic Hall did, when at the head of his army, andif he did 
not obey the rule, he would be committed. We have his own 
precedent, that as a peaceable citizen, he would submit to the 
constitution, Which makes the civil authority of a state greater 
than the military authority of the United States. 

Without resting wholly on the objection taken to the exception- 
able correspondence, in which Mr. McLane is desired to place his 
own government in the wrong, Lagree entirely in the force and 
power of the arguments against this appointment, in that particus 
lare It will furnish a decided reproot to such public function- 
aries as desire to compromise the national honor, trom personal 
motives. I consider the attempt to screne Mr. Van Buren under 
the responsibility of the president entirely indefensible, be is, in 
law andin fact, the man who isresponsible, 

Would any one consider the president as responsible for the 
positions taken in the last re port of the secretary of the treasury? 
We have his report distinctly at variance with the president’s 
views on the bank, and alleged to be his own, for which the pre- 
sident is not responsible. Here then is proof that the heads of 
the departments are considered the responsible organs of the go- 
vernment, in their respective spheres. IL deprecate as criminal 
all efforts by politicians to avail themselves of forcign assistance, 
wh: ther it be sn attempt of union-menin South Carolina to ew 
listin their cause the general government, or secretary of state 
of the United States, to propitiate Great Britain. My patriotism 


_ prompts me to go for South Carolina against the United States, 


and the United States againstthe world. No statesmen of correct 
feeling or correct principles would ever as to a foreign govern- 
ment put his own in the wrong. I know it is often the practice 
of secondary men, those who find themselves in the back ground 


at home, to take such a position as will make them popular 


—— 


stacle to the approach of popular favor with the administration at | 


its commencement, even up to the moment Van Burenism was 
introduced into South Carolina—upon the adjournment of con- 
gress, 1830, no doubt the result of a preeoncert by a leak from the 
mountains, and a wave from the shores at the same time. From 
that time, the claims of our citizens were, for the first time, taken 
notice of. Those only confined to the party who now favor the 
pretensions of the nominee. Sir, we have an appointment now 
on the table of charge d’affaires to Belgium, from those who, 
par execllence, claim to be the union party-one every way wor- 





abroad; I do not envy such men their inglorious distinetion; I 
want no better evidence of the want of good sense, or good feel- 
ing, to find any one setting himself up against pubhe opinion at 
home, as the champion of an interest abroad. It remains yet to 
be seen whether the great benefits of this treaty, achieved by re- 
flections on the constituted authorities of the nation, will be more 
substantial than the amazing favor, of permitting, by special 
grace, the anti-tariff and anti nuliification memorial, to go to the 
committee on finance. 

I have understood upon the best authority, a member of cone 
gress then, not now, that this odious tariff act of 182%, became a 
law owingto Mr. Van Buren’s failure to redeem a pledge tu vote 
against amendments, Which would have prevented the manuface- 
turers to a certain extent, voting for the same—thereby, alter put- 
ting his southern political friends in @ Worse situation than they 
would have been, had they have treated him as inimical. With 
these evidences of faithless conduct towards the southern interests, 
he could scarcely expect to become a favorite with those whom he 
had deerived. 

Sir, one of the most decided objections I have to the confirma- 
tion of this appointment, is, that the most active influence of the 
patronage of the government was exercised with @ view to make 
this nominee, at the end of the present incumbent's term of sere 
vice, the president. 1 believe this power was exercised for this 
purpose, to a criminal and corrupt extent. 1 have been informed 
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by a gentleman of the most unquestionable integrity and high 
character, that the post office patronage was avoWedly lent to this 
purpose; aud that withia one month after the late secretary of 
state (ook possession of the seals, the postinasters, by order of that 


department, Wete appointed upon this principle, removed or re: | 
tained by this criterion,and some very singular specifications of | 


the Civeuit through which the applicants made their approaches 
and sent in their adhesion, were detaiied to me. 
Maryland, (Mr. Smith), has told us of instances im Maryland, in 
Winebd the proseripive principle was bot applied to the friends ol 


the late administration. Sir, that was not the test. It would have | 


been more saustactory to me to have known whether, im the ex- 
ceptions to the ruie, sume indication was vot furnished as to their 
uiterior preference ior Mr, Van Buren for president. ‘Vhis was, 1 
understood, the passport, the Shiboleth, which admitted to the 
treasury through those departments under the control of the se- 
Cretary of state. Thisis mot all: I am informed, he introduced, 
under his patronage aug influence, mere boys into profitable ap: 
pointments, ove nut more than 16 or 17 years of age, in the most 
wanton exercise of official favoritism, thus perverting the public 
trust, aud abusing his power not ouly in turning out, butin turn 
ing in. 

in the south the proscriptive system never was adopted, nor 
could it be. Itis so udious—so much at war with the principles 
of justice, Chat no administration could venture to adopt it in S. 
Carulina. For my own port Ldo not think the power toturn out 


one man aud put in another, as a mere arbotrary exertion of exe- 
I think it a violation of the consti- 
tution, and L picdge myself to sustain any course which this 


ecutive authority, does exist. 


senate can adupt to restrain the use of such power. It is the es- 


sence of tyranny, and the precedent on which it rests is to be | 


found in those gloomy days of federalism and consolidation, when 
those of the convention Which formed our constitution, Who wished 
to have a monarchy, were entrusted with the new 
as the friends of the constitution; when the pr.amble to the first 
revenue Jaw was iiterpolated with an inhibited power, when the 
Judiciary act was enacted; when the alien and sedition laws were 
considered coustitutional; when, in fact, it was thought nothing 
but lair by the advocates of monarchy and executive power and 
supremacy, tO acquire, by Construction, under the constitution, 
what they failedto get in the convention. Lam prepared to put 
my negative on its exercise. tis at war with civil liberty and 
the genius of our imstituions, and ought to be abandoned or pro- 
hibited. 1 am perfectly satistied this practice has been introduced 
in its most corrupt form, and brought sceretly to bear upon the 
president by a regency Icft herein the interest of the nominee. 

Again, sit: Itas pretty generally admitted that the court paper 
was established under the auspices of the Jate secretary of state, 
and speaks his sentiments, and acts vuder general instructions to 
pursue such a policy as wall bring him into power. 

One ot the means resorted to, to effect this purpose in the south, 
is to strengthen the northern or union party in Suuth Carolina, 


who are supposed to be friendly to him, sud use up the love of | 
union with the love of peace; transfer through the affection the | 


people beat to the president, ther attachment vo his favorite, and 
to widen and acerbate the president towards his old Carolina 
triends; hence, When no hope exists for whipping im any one sito 
the views of the central regency, the most bitter denunciations are 


pronounced on them “by authority.” TPhusjwhen Branch, Ingham | 
and Berrien, honest and honorable men who hoow the jiutrigues of | 


the court party, even edpress a willingness to act on principle 


with the administration notwithstanding their personal wrong, | 
the understrappers of the nominee tell them they are influenced | 
In pursuance of the same reckless spirt | 


by fear of the people. 
ol hostility towards those itis my pride and my honor to be identi- 


tied with, while this nomination is pending, the tuilowing article | 


appears in the Globe: 

“Icis evident that the political leaders of the nullifiers are not 
ready to come out in open hostility to the president, because that 
would go to defeat their own efforts to control the state of South 
Carolina, and while they cunningly contrive to keep a footing 
among the Souch Carolina Jacksomans, gradually to undermine 
him there, they prociaim to the rest of the union that they *en- 
tertain feelings of gratification in considering the late message of 
the president as affording indications of a change more favorable 
than heretofore to the principles maintained’ by them. ‘This, it is 
hoped, will operate against him inthe other states. The Colum- 
na school of politicians would do hovor to such a master as Ma- 
chiavelli.” 

I submit whether 1 do not stand justified in the opinion of the 
senate, in pronouncing this a Wanton and unwarrantable calumny. 
Look at the message. It is skiilully framed to please the south 
with general phrases, suited to the tariff interests. Look at the 
treasury report, in which a seesaw is established on the bank with 


the message; and I inay ask where is the strongest proof of Ma-_ 
chavielism to be found in the federal papers or the state resolu- 


tions? | Here Mr. Miller read extracts from papers from Penusyl- 
Vania, to show that the message Was understood there as in S. 


Carolina.}] Sir, the present adininistration seems disposed to test | 


jnditterent and well secured supporters, by a rule resorted to 
among farmers or hunters, to select from a redundant kennel 
what supernumeraries can be drowned ty holding up by the 
ear. 
power of such political friends as will attribute my support to 
fear, and not to privciple. 


do it openly, and you vote for Mr. Van Buren to injure him, not 
from any principle of attachment to the president; but because 
you want to make the tariff states believe he is anti-tarifl, and 
thereby break him down upon the Machiavel plan, 
we dare not oppose the president. 
dare do any thing that brave and genercus men dare do; amy 
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For my part,I am determined not to place myself w the | 


As soon asl vote for the nominee, I 
shall be told I dare not do otherwise, your friends at hotne attempt | 
to break down the president by praising him,and they dare not) 
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sn | 
standing here I dare speak the truth and vote against the prin. 
| cipal, who uses such ageuts to represent them at the court of 
St. James. I believe, sir, the statement read by the Senator from 
| Mississippi, as to the nominee’s reason for the dissolution of the 
| late cabinet, to bis frends in New York; 1 believe he did say that 
\ it Was owing to a conspiracy formed by the viee president, secre. 
| tari-s of the navy and treasury and attorney general, to exclude g 
| Virtuous woman from society, and I do believe that in making 
this statement he did not speak the truth. 

| I believe, moreover, from the information before the public 

that he planned, was the beginning and end, the Alpha and 
Omega, of the breach in the personal friendship between the first 
and second officers of the government; his trial may be found jy 
the circumstances, and the motive was palpable and manif st, 
Who else had any interest in raking us these by gone transactions 
in which you acted your part honestly and faithfully, both to the 
pubhe and general Jackson? Sir, I recolieet something of the Ss. 
minole war. It was in this dark and difficult hour of the presj- 
dent's life, that I first saw, and first had an opportunity for ma. 
nifesting my friendship to him, at a time when the sedate and 
venerable fathers, suct, as Macon, Barbour and Smith, of South 
Carolina, loured and spoke in dark hints of censure and reproba- 
tion; Ldeclared my determination to sustain him right or wrong, 
I felt grateful for his military services, and would not conse: 
while he was the exponent of our government in a quarrel with 
Spain, to censure bim. I recollect to have heard the doggre} 
verse about William Fell, affirmatively applied to me by the hon, 
senator trom Keutucky, then speaker of the other house, who 
then,as well as now, stood forth openly and boldly in opposition 
tobim. I recollect also the part my friend from Mississippi took 
inthat debate. He was the able,eloquent and accomplished adyo- 
‘cate of his military fame, and when he coucluded was eheered 
from the galleries—but where was the senator from Georgia? 

Iil mistake not, Cobb, Crawford, &c. led the VAN of attack, 
After all, this matter was rather excused than justified. Ut was the 
generous attachments of young men, and not the suber judgment 
ot the old, that sustained the conduct of the commanding general 
in the Seminole war; and I am ata loss for any good reason to re- 
susCitate it, except toenable parties to Change positions Withall 
the hazard of differing from the senator trom Georgia, I declar 
my determination, in the execution Of the appointing power, to 
hold any one as criminal who boldly, openly, and indecently jn 
vades public sentiments and public morals. As the guardians 
of female character, we must sustain the majesty and supremacy 
of female virtue. For my part, Lam ready to put the seal of 
condemnation on him who shall attempt, kKknuowingly,to narrow 
down the distance in sucicty which separates the suspected from 
the modest woman, and upon such information as satisfies me I 
believe the nomince obnoxious to sucha charge. The gentleman 
from Georgia bas, in bold and eloquent language, asked for the 
nominee, atthe bands of the senate, justice. Sir, 1 will give him 
| justice—the measure metedto others, I will mete to him, With 
cold and Sardonic smiles, he dismissed trom office the most fuaith- 
ful public servants, without any reference to economy or the pub- 
lic interest. He proserived the Carolinians—recalied a popular 
minister from the Russian court, the son of one of the signers of 
independence, and sent the Roanoke orator, relying on Ins influ 
ence in the good ofd dominion to turther his pretensions. He 
recalled Mr, Poisett, an accomplished gentleman, trom Mexico, 
and senta frontier character, a rambling statesman,a Caroljnian 
by birth, itis true, but one she has long ceased to cherish or hon- 
or. ‘These are not of my political friends, but they are my coun. 
trymen. 

I may do injustice tothe state department on the question or 
recal of Mr. Middleton, Mr. Poinsett, and Mr. Watts. Ido not 
know whether they desired to be recalled or not, but presume 
they did not. 

Sir, I dv not complain that our favorite sons are unrequited 
for their taithful services, or turned out of office, It is not this 
which calls forth my censure and indignation. It is the belief 
that my friends and fellow citizens are hunted down with savage 
ferocity, not for political opinions, but because they are supposed 
tobe your friends—that we will not make War on you, is ti 
heresy which must be expiated with fire and faggot. 

And shall we not retaliate? Lhold the nominee responsible for 
this breach in ourranks. Nay, more,I hold him responsible for 
the unredeemed pledges he made to the public, pending the last 
presidential canvass. Whatwere they? One term of service as 
president; retrenchment of public expenditure; no official tamper: 
ing with the press, to perpetuate the dynasty; no selection of 
members of congress for offices of profit. Public expectation on 
these topics has not been realised. Lexcuse a generous confiding 
president, and hold the wily subtle minister and his subalterns 
liable tor the failure. I will pay a portion of ny share of the debt 
by putting iy veto on this appointment. 

Sir, we are told, if we reject the nominee, we shall surely make 
| him vice president, and such isthe substance of a letter before me 
from one of his confidential and favored editors. No one can 
mistake the object of the Baltimore convention; it is to nominate 
him in any event. Look at the source whence it originates; ob- 
serve the double delegates from Ohio gotten up under the central 
influence here. 1 do not, however, regard it of any sort of import 
ance, Whether he be made vice president or not. I shall not re 
sort to the common pretence of left-handed friendship, and place 
my reasons for voting on the ground that he is too useful to be 
absent. Ishall do whatis my duty, and let consequences take 
care of themselves. 

In closing my remarks on this somewhat exciting topic, per 
mit me to express my achnowlrdgments to the senate for their 
conside;ation, while I have stated in a hasty, imperfect, 0 


Weare told | unpremeditated manner my opinions of the claims of the nom! 
Sir, the people 1 represent | Dee to public confidence, and the reasonsof my refusal to vote 


for his coOulWwmation. 
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Remarks of Mr. Forsyth ia reply to Mr. Miler. 

Mi. Presiden: We are told by the senator who has just conclud: 
ed, in the beginning of his extreordimary speech, that he intended to 
publish his renarks for his own vindication. No friend of Mr. 
Van Buren wil complain ef the fulfilment of Uhis intention. 

Of the long st of off-meces committed by Mr. Van Buren it was 
natural that the senator should begin with those at trome. He 
says general Jackson has heen sepatated feom him and his friends 
by the artifices ef Mr. Van Buren, and he tells us of his own 
geal and devétion to the hero of New Orleans, and read extracts 
from bis own speech at te Waxaws, when he assured his auditors 
that “the ptulosupkhy of nature” was ©a sufficient guaranty” for 
che general’s “lecal attachments.” How @oes it appear that Mr. 
Van Bucea peoduced this dreadful separation? No evi:lence of it 
is exhibited; and with due deference to the senator, TL would sug- 
gest that he was only mistaken in his theory; ‘the philosepky of 
nature” Was hot $0 strong a guaranty as imagined. But, is what 
is insinuated, fact? Has general Jackson forgotten his local at- 
tachments, the land of his birth and of his earliest affections, 
where he has so many devoted and disinterested friends? No, sir, 
it is net pessibles general Jackson has net separated from South 
Carolina, ner has South Carolina yet withdrawn from him, al- 
chough the senator seems to be earnestly hunting up causes for a 
divorcee. 

Vhe radical party in South Carelina—the unionists—have the 
senator says, givenin their adhesion from interested motivts to Mr. 
Van Buren for the succession to the presidency—and this is ano- 
ther of Ais crimes. Now, sit,i de net know that it is true that 
they desire the succession for Mr. Van Buren; ccrtainly they 
might go further wad fare worse, and fare much worse and not 
go quite so far. For thissupposed interested adhesion, they are 
stigmatised here by ove of their senators. I am treading, Mr. 
President, upon almost forbidden ground; travelling into a neigh- 
boring state to mingle in its party strife; but 1 feel for these radi- 
cals—these unionists; we acted together in by-gone times; we 
think alkke stil; and af £ were notte say a word in their behalf, 
as the twe senators from the state are of the party opposed to them 
athome, they might chance to be condemned for the want of the 
plea of avt guilty to the charge exhibited against them. Under 
these circumstances, L stand bound to repel the imputat.ons cast 
apon the anti-nullifiers of South Carolina, and taking up the evie 
dence, shall prove that they are unjustly charged. What is this 
evidence? ‘Lhe senator who makes the charge on the question of 
the Seminole war, stood by the general with firmtiess and zeal; de- 
fended him right or wrong. ‘Lhe radicals were among his censur- 
ers, andthe question is emphatically asked, where was Georgia 
then? Georgia then was where she is now, and where 1 trust she 
willever be found, by the side of the unionists, standing up for 
the right and reprehending the wrong. ‘The senator seems to 
imagine that the true patriotism Consists in favor of ove’s friends, 
m ceasing to discriminate between truth and error. Such ts not 
our theory—for violated laws, we bold all responsible, friends and 
foes. Reecat developments have shewn that general Jackson had 
means of defence he disdained to use, but if thi re is one Georgian, 
one radical, who regretsthe part he took on that transaction, I 
thank God, to me, be is unknown. LI trust, sir, that to atune for 
his own error in defending what he row jinsinuates was wrong, 
he does not, underthe power of some master feeling, intend to 
censure every thing that is right. 

Mr. Cobb and Mr. Crawford have been named by the senator. 
Mr. Cobbis no longer among us toanswer. He dil his duty, ac- 
cording so his conception of that duty, in this and every other- 
act of his public life. His friends know that his conduct was 
open, and his motives pure. The ground he stood upon here, he 
never abandoned while he lived. Mr. Crawford, I am surprised 
the senator showld think—[Mr. Miller said he alluded to Mr. 
Crawford (Joel) a member ot the house of representatives when 
the Seminole question was agitated.] I am glad to be corrreted. 
Mr. Joel Crawford acted with his friends, and is guilty of the 
charge of having voted for enquiry into the Seminole war. He 
lives to remember not to regret that act. 

This unjon party, which seems to haunt his imagination, it 
2am ot strangely mistaken, bad the honor, a short time siner, 
to number him asa member of it, (Mr, Miller denied that he had 
ever been.) Weil, sir, the senator ought to know: but in this fact, 
Icannuot be mistaken—the senator was a candidate, brought fur- 
ward by that party for the state government and the cause of 
postponing for two years the elevation of the accomplished gen- 
tUcman who now stands at the helm of her affairs. The reco:lec- 
tion of that fact should have prevented a charge against them of 
being, from selfish motives, love of office, devoted to the domi- 
nant power. following like the sun-flower, the motions of the risen 
sun. To this last charge, I do not piead for them, not guilty—they 
do follow, like the sun-flower —the sunflower does not change its 
attitude for the rising, or the meridian, or the sétting sun. Ele- 
vating its broad face to the light of heaven, it stands unchanged, 
and is found when he sets in the western, as it stood when he 
rose in the eastern sky. Poetically understood, as Ovid describes 
the meses the senator is right, what is good in poetry is not 
always in prose, and the charge is, that for interest sake, the 
South Carolinians, unfriendly to the senator, know no will but 
the president’s andare obedicnt to his whistle. 

We are taught to expect shoals of them here, sreking as the 
rewards of devotion, honors, and trusts, foreign missions, &c. &e. 
one of them being already before us, as the avaunt-courier of a 
thousand more! No allusion could have been more unfortunate. 
Who and what is the gentleman at whom this arrow has been cast, 
the first of the shoal of office seekers! Why, sir, the senator 
himself speaks highly of his character. Dcseribed by his colleague 
‘e isa hngh-minded man, of extensive information, and unsullied 
integrity, in whose hands the best and dearest interests of the peo- 
ple may be safely contided. And are such men office seekers, and 
mterested devotees to existing power in Soath Carolina? If so. what 
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are the patriots? They must be angels. ‘hey cannot be men. 
The senator may eulogize his friends to the utinost of his powet 
exalt them in the seatle of tafent and integrity to the highest pitch, 
I venture to place his opponents by their side, and challenge com- 
parison without fearing or intending to depreciate in the slightest 
degree the honor of any of S. Carolina's distinguished sons. 

‘Phe arrangement of the first cabinet dit aut ptease the senator, 
Seuth Carolina was neglected. Governor Hamiiton was told he 
might have been secretary of war, but for his violence against the 
tariff; aud what seemed to have added venom to the sting, South 
Carolina was notonly passed ovet, but an attorney general was 
looked for in Georgia; and all this was the work of Bom Daniel 
of New York. ‘Ihe senator is difficult to please. He liked not 
the first, and likes less the secend cabinet. But bow was the fact 
in regard to governor Hamilton? Ifmy memory deccives me not, 
he has publicly declared he might have had office, had he desired 
he did notdesireit. In this, and in all other things, he is ittapa- 
ble of deceit. Passing over the unpardonable offence of going to 
Georgia for amember of the first cabinet, does the senator really 
suppose the choice of the late attorney general was the work of 
Mr. Van Buren? [Mr. Miller wodded an assent.) The senatot 
never committed a more egregious mistake. Ofali the men of the 
day, kis equals in professional attainments and talents, admitted 
to be great. I think he is the last man who would have been select - 
ed by Mr. Van Buren and sure { am, Mr. Van Buren, is the Jast 
man on earth to whose influence the attorney general would have 
been wiiling to owe his place. 

Consitered as the originator and the fosterer of the disagreement 
between the first and second officers of the government, Mr. Van 
Buren is to bear the extremity of the senator’s wrath. On this 
subject, Mr. President, 1 can ouly refer the senate to the expli- 
citand prompt denial of the justice of the charge by the party 
accused, long since publicly made, and never yet impeached b 
any one having a claim to character. ‘The facts before the pub 
lic prove that the charge is the coinage of a distempered brain, 
baseless asthe fabric of a vision. If the senator has any desire to 
enter into further enquiry, I repeat here this explicit and positive 
denial, in the name of an absent friend; and if he venteres upon 
the investigation, I pledge myselfto satisfy even his preoccupied 
mind, that mota shadow of suspicion can rest upon Mr. Van 
juren’s fame. I speak on the highest authority, when I state to 
the senate, that his deportmentin relation to that controversy, 
deserves the respeet and admiration of every honorable and deli- 
eate mind, 

The Glove! the Globe! the official paper, has abused the sena- 
tor and his friends. The editor was brought here by Mr. Van 
Buren, and he is accountable for all it contains—all that is bad, I 
mean: he gets erecit for no good, appear where it may, 

This charge is made because the Globe is called the government 
paper, Mr. Van Buren and the government being previously iden+ 
tficd. IL must not be misunderstood as defending the editorial 
management of the Globe. I see with regret many attacks on 
persons for matters that ought not to be brought before the pub- 
lic. I detest all investigation of the private transactions, al} nia- 
hguant scrutiny inte the every day business of political aspirants. 
Their private characters are known to the peuple; and so far as 
character should operate to their prejudice, it will he weighed. 
Even the defensive recriminations of the Globe, deserve censure, 
But, sir, Ido notadmit that Mr. Van Buren or the administration 
is responsible fur the lighter offences, much Jess the enormities of 
aby Newspaper writer—evren for the Globe, which, black as the 
gentleman may consider it, is as pure as this unsullied sheet, com- 
pired with the journals thatare published by its side. But does 
the senator mean to assert that every one who aids in the establish. 
ment ofa newspaper, is responsible for its enormities? Will the 
senator consent that his friends and ali his opponents shall be 
judged by the same rule? Lask him to giance his eye back over 
the history of the press in this district fora few past years. Does 
he remember the Federal Republican, the Washington City Ga- 
zette, the Washington Republican? Does he know uny thing of 
the Nationa! Journal and the United States be gs aye Has he 
present to his recollection the atrocious calumnies by which the 
have been polluted—their dark insinuations and open fal $ 
by which the reputation of the virtuous of both sexes has been 
wantonly and grossly assailed! Stander has flown—still flies to 
all corners of our country as if borne on the wings of the wind. 
If all these things are present to his view, will he admit that 
those who patronized these journals were participators of those 
hateful crimes? Can he trust the reputation and honor of his 
friends to the application of his own rule? 

(The vice president asked if the senator from Georgia had any 
allusion to the occupant of the chair? 

Mr. Forsyth. By what authority, sir, do you ask that question. 

The vice president said the allusion appeared to be so direct, he 
had a right to ask the question. 

Mr. Forsyth. I deny the right; and if itis considered as a 
question of order. I appeal to the judgment of the senate. 

The vice president said if the allusion was directed to him, there 
was no foundation for it. 

Mr. Miller rose and addressed the chair 

Mr. Forsyth claimed the flocr, which he said he was in some 
danger of losing between the chair and the senator. 

The vice president said the senator from Georgia is entitled to 
the floor. 

Mr. Forsyth. That being understood, I give way with pleasure 
to the senator for any explanation he may desire to make. 

Mr. Miller explained, and concluded by saying—as to the rule 
by which he judged others in relation to the official press, he was 
willing that it should be applied to himself and his friends.} 

Mr. Forsyth replied tu the argument as explained, and then 
said-—As to the public press, the senator consents that he and his 








friends shall be judged by his own rule. Then God help the 
senator’s friends, for they are beyond all human aid, and s0 are gl! 
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those who patronize and support, in times of high party strfe, a 
thorough bred partizan newspaper. Leaving to others to adopt or 
reject the rule, and to aply it or nut to the patrons aud supporters 
of the Journal and Telegraph, and to the former patrons of the 
Washington Republican, the Washington City Gazette and Fed- 
eral Republican, Ideny, explicitly, Mr. Van Burcn’s responsibil- 
ity for any articles of the Globe. Ifthe senator will produce sa- 
tisfactory proof that be has been instramental in establishing a press 
here or elsewhere, for the purpose of dragging down by calum-, 
nies any good man’s name, my vote shall damn him here—my 
voitte every where. 


In the spirit of manly frankness, not in the spirit of this disenssion,| 


I appeal to the senator to reflect upon the irreconcileable con- 
tradiction between all his conclusions to Mr. Van Buren’s preju- 
dice, andthe character of the chief magistrate—not the character 
of the president with his present friends and the people, but ar- 
cording to his own conceptions of that character before the presi- 
dent had the misfortune to think that the senator and his friends 
were pursuing a polecy dangerous to the union of the States. He 
was, Geserib d by the senator, all that was good and great,.and per- 
formed with the purest patriotism more woportant services than 
any man since the days of Washington. His known firmoess has 
been ealled obstinate seclf-will, by his adversaries, and be bas been 


Held up by his enemics as a roaring tion, requiring implicit obedi- 
Take the good 
or the bad of this description—Judge this matter by the opinion 
of the president's friends, by the senator’s, or by the president's enc - 
mies, and the part allotted to Mr. Van Buren could not have been 
What, sir, this pure patriot, this great public beme- 
factor—this self-wilkd, obstinate man—this roaring lion, to be a 
wet rag in any man’s hands; a nose of wax, to be pinched into any 
If the senator will 
calmly reflect, he will be eompelied to avknowledge that he is or 
has been greatly mistaken, The presicent is not what he declarcd 
him to be—what bis friends or his enemies believe him to be—or 
else flagrant injustice Kas been done to Mr. Van Buren. 1 will 
not quarrel with the senator’s choice. He may take either branch 


ence from all who venture to approach his den. 


pleyed here. 


and every shape by Mr. Van Buren’s fingers! 


of the alternative. He can:et hold beth. 


The formidable array of factsin support of this change of eor- 
Frupt management against Mr. Van Buren, reminds me of an oe- 
currence said to have bappened in France.— There is it seems such 
a thing as an action to recover damages fur seduction, which may 


be brought by au unfortunate lady who has listened too enedulous 
ly to a flattering tongue. 


damages she has sustained. 
profound attention to the story, aod saw that it was one of thos: 
eases ib Wh ch it wasdifficult to say who was in tault, the gen 


seduction. 


A pretty lady who had quarvelled and 
parted with her lover, called on an advocate to bring a suit tor the 
She described the origim and progress 
of the liaison, the happiness enjoyed while it lasted, and the time 
ef its duration, and then its fatalend. ‘The advocate listened with 
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of the colonial trade, under the arrangement* which has bee? 
made, and its effects upon our navigation and commerce, I hope> 
that an opportunity for an ample discussion of shem will occur 

when it wilh not be difficult to show that what has heen done rm 
reyes: more disadvantageous to us than the previous state of 
that trade. But what isthe arrangement? There is no treaty, 
no compact, nothing obligatory upow Great Britain. The opera. 
tion of an act of the British parhament bas been simply extended 
to our intercourse with the British colonics. What we have gotten 
proceeds from the breath of a British parliament, and the same 
breath can take it away, whenever they please. Let us look at 
the other vaunted instances of the diplomacy of this administration. 
The residue of our claims on Denmark, for which indemnity was 
not obtained under the late administration, bave been satisfied, 
Bot Mr. Wheaton was engaged in negotiations respecting them 
prior to the termination. of that administration. A. treaty is un- 
derstood to have been made with ‘Turkey. But the information 
which led to the negotiation was procured during the late ad- 
ministration, which bad actually eommenced a negotiation, and. 
would in all probability bave conducted it to a suceessful eon- 
clusion, if it had remained in power. A treaty has been signed. 
and concluded with Austria by the present administration. But 
that treaty, L believe word for word, was negotiated and prepared 
for sigeature by the Austrian minister and myself. A day had 
even been appointed to proceed to the signature, when the cau 
tion of the Austrian minister prompted him to sefer the treaty 
to his government for its approbation, Phe French treaty, pro 
viding for the satisfaction of the claims of our citiaens on Franc, 
has been concluded during this administration; hut the whole 
world knows that it has proceeded from a fortunate conjuncture. 
If it had not been for the revolution of Juby, we should probably 
not have ubtained the treaty. 

Now, under the last administration let us see what was done. 
It concluded at Washington trcaties with Guatemala, Denmark 
and the Hanseatic cities, founded on the most liberal principles, 
aud forming moddles for future treaties. It made treati s ab.oad 
with England and the emperor of Brazils, with Sweden and with 
Mexico, the latter of which remained to be ratified by, the Mes can 
republic. Le adjusted the difficult subject with England relating 
to satisfaction fur slaves taken during the late war. During thar 
adininistration indemnity was obtained for claims of American 
cinzens,ou Colombia, the Brazils, Denmark, Swedent and Russia.. 
In cespect to the indemnity from Russia, I request permission of 
the scnate to relate an anecdote which reflects so mueh honor 
upon the emperor Alexander. Baron Maltitz Leing ove day in 
the department of state, I casually observed to him that I thought 


-_——s 


* There is a statement in the published speech of gen. Smithy 
which, it be made it in the senate, did not attraed) my attention. 





‘| He says he asked me Whether the terms proposed by the Britisir 
tieman or the lady, and that an action could not: be maintained fer 


act of parlianent, of July, 1825, were satistactory; and that I said 


How to convey this, without offending the fair ope,| 1 “considered they were all we could ask.” Now, I am perfeetly 














was the difficulty. All Frenchmen, of all professions, avoid that| confident that the senator’s recollection is inaecurate, and that b 


as the deadliest of sins. 


bial skill of his profession and of his country. ‘Madam, it would| we could ask. 


‘The advocate managed it with the prover: 


never did say to him that the terms proposed by the aet were all 








It is impossible } should have said so. For, by 


give me infinite pleasure to obey your wishes, and puvish the im-! the terns of the act, to entitle powers net cobomial, (and of course 
grate Who has separated himsclt from so much beauty; but Lam! the United States), to its privileges, those powers are required tv 
obliged to tell you that the facts are not sufficient to support an) place the ecommerce and navigation of Great Britain, ( Europeap 


action.” ‘This seemed very strange to the lady, as she had been very 
Poutiog and petulant she 


minute in her detail of all the tacts. 
left the advocate to his books and briefs. 


as Well as colonial), upon the footing of the most favored nation. 
‘That is, if we had accept'd the terms as tendered on the face of 


The whote affuir was| the act, we would have allowed British vessels all the privil ges 


torgottem by him; but in the course olf a few days the lady burst! which we have granted by our treaties of reciprocity with Gua- 


triumphantly into his room, exclaiming with joytul eagerness,! temala and other powers. 


‘The vessels of Great Britian there- 


‘tanother fact, sir, he seduced me again this morning.” And so) fore, would have been at liberty toimpurt into the Uuited States, 


it is with the senator. 
point he must reach to effect his purpose. 
the other, and all like the seduction of that morning. 


Remarks of Mr. Clay. 


Mr. Ciay, (in reply to Mr. Forsyth and other gentlemen), ob- 


His facts, like the Jady’s, de not go tu the| ou an equal tooting with our own, the productions of any part of 
Each one is like unto) the globe, without a corresponding privilege on the part of our 


vessels, in the ports of Great Britain. 1 is true that the king ip 
council was authorised to dispense with sume of the conditions of 
the act, in behalf of powers not possessing colonies. But whether 


served that a doctrine had been advanced much mose importaut| he condition, embracing the principle of the most favored nation, 


im its consequences, than the nomination under consideratiun. 


would have been dispensed with ur not. was unknown to me at 


it had been maintained, that the instructions, so often adverted the time the senator states the conversation to have happened.— 


to, were the president's instruetions; that he alone was responsible 
tur them; and that the secretary of state stuod in no manner amen- 
This doctrine was directly at war with 
the genius of all our institutions, which suppose every public 
functionary to be responsible for every official act be performs. 
This responsibility ruus through our entire system, and attaches 


able on account of them, 


And, long after, Mr Vaughan, the British minister, was unable to 
afford any information e#s to the act of parliament. That very 
authority, vested in the king, demonstrates che necessity there was 
tor further explanation. if not negotiation, 

With respect to the note from me to the senator, which he says 
he reccived accompanying the draft of the bill introduced by him, 


to every officer of government, from the highest to the lowest. it would be more satisfactory if he would publish the note itself, 
lt the president sanctions instructions, emanating from the de instead of what he represents to be an extract. H. C. 


partment of state, undoubtedly he also is responsible for them; 


+My belief was, and Iso stated, that Mr. Hughes was instructed 


put this cannot sercen the secretary of state from his share of the! to aid Mr. Connell, the ageat of the claimants against Sweden to 


responsibility. 


Is not a secretary of state impeachable under the) procure indemnity. 


Mr. Hughes was instructed and charged with 


eonstitution? Suppose he is guilty of ‘treason, bribery, or other /a negotiation for the claims of our citizens oun Denmark, in which 
high crimes or misdemeanors,” could he not be impeached by the | he was assisted by Mr. Connell, the agent of the claimants there 


bouse of representatives, tried, and convieted! 


And would it be |also. 


Having had no recent access to the departmcnt of state, it 


any defence that the crime was committed by the command of a/is possible 1 was mistaken as to the fact of Mr. Hughes being 
president! If he is directed to perform an art forbidden by law, | specially instructed inrespect to the Swedish claims, and that I éon- 
or repugnant to the national honor, he can withhold bis signature, | founded the two negotiations. In point of fact, however, Mr. Hughes, 
and surrender the seals of office. Itis remarkable, that it appears |either under his general instructions, the particular instruction 


there were no Cab:net consultations when these instructions were given b 


Mr. Adams, or as incident to his diplomatic character, 


given, and, consequently, Mr. Van Buren’s responsibility was| did aid, and, by his address, essentially aid Mr, Connell in the 


gre ater. 


resident, when | was in the department of state. 


I have been asked if I considered myself liable for the in- | liquidation of the Swedish claims. 
structions which I gave, in conformity with the directions of the 


It appears that the present secretary of state, at the instance of 


Most certainly.) an individual member of the senate, has undertaken to furnish & 


never gave an instruction, or prepared a diplomatic note, with-| copy of instructions transmitted to a foreign minister, and to ne 
vut a full consciousness of the responsibility under which 1 acted.| gative the existence of other instructions, so far as the records 

It has been argued that the reali cause of the objection to this|of the ¢enartment would enable him to negative their exi* 
nomination is the mortification which is felt at the success of this! tence. Hitherto, instractions have been only communicated to 
administration in recovering the colonial trade, and its general) congress upon the calls of that body, or voluntarily by the execu- 
success in the management of our foreign affairs, when contrast-| tive. 
ed with the previous administration. 


‘They have been sometimes even refused to one of the 





With respect to the value | houses of congress. H. ©, 
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the Russian government had not treated us well respecting thit 
claim; that it had becn repeatedly, dering along course of years, 


brought before that govcrament; that we could get no answer to} 


our representations; and that we were at least entitled to a decision 
one way or the other. He communicated this conversation to his 
government; the emperor Alexandet, as 1 was subs~quently in- 
jormed, sent for the papers, personally inspected them himsell, 
and directed the payment of the claim, It was accordingly ad- 
justed and settled by baron Tuyll aad myself by an exchange of 
diplomane notes. 

The gemtleman from Georgia courends that the late administra- 
¢jon submetted to indignitics from the British government; and 
chat it repeatedly knocked at the duor of the British minister at 
London, to renew the negotiation, without gaining admitiance.— 
The gentleman is mistaken. After the refusal of Mr Canning to 
ercat of the colonial intercourse, an elaborate dispatch was on the 
2ith November, 1826, transmitted to Mr. Gallatin, ¢ontaining a vin- 
dication of the whole course of our government, in which, without 
retaliating on Mr. Canning’s sarcasims, the honor, good faith, and 
character of our government are tnaintained, whether with ability 
or not it does not beco.ne meto pronounce. In that dispatch Mr. 
Gallawu is teld: What may be the nature of the proposals which 
you Were authorised to make, upon the renewal of the negotiation 
so confidently anticipated, it is not now proper should be com- 
municated to the British government. Respece for ourselves, no 
less than for that government, forbids that we should obtrude 
upon their consideration, proposals against which they have deemcd 
% proper to shut their ears.” Mr. Barbour succeeded Mr. Gallatin; 
but he was not, according to my recollection of his instructions, 
charged with any renewal of the negotiation, No man was ever 
more tenacious of the honor of his country than the late president, 
and he would have been the last to have authorised a degrading 
or derogatory solicitation to renew the negotiation. It is alleged 
that he forebore for a long time to issue his proclamation inter- 
dicting British vessels, coming from the colonial ports, an entry 
into our ports. ‘The situation of tht administration was peculiar, 
During a great part of it, the opposition had the majority in 
congr sss At the session 1825—6 congress hadtaken up the sub- 
jeet of the colonial intercourse, although it failed to pass a law. 
In the dispatch to Mr. Gallatin, already cited, he was informed 
that the whole matter would be communicated to congress. It 
was communicated at the session 1826—7. Could the president 
with propricty have issued his proclamation during that session? 
Shortly after its close, congress having omitted to legislate in 
respect tu the colonial trade, the president, without hesitation, 
issued his proclamation in conformity with the existing law. 

The gentleman from Georgia further contenced thet the with- 
drawal or waiver of the demand, on the part of the late adminis. 
tration, of the admission of our produce into the British West Ln 
dies, on the same footing with similar produce from the British 
colonial Continental ports, was equivalent to the abandonment ot 
the pretension made by the present administratiun; and that it 
was a meve difference of diplomatic phrasulogy. But I cannot 
agree withthe gentieman. The withdrawal or waiver of the de- 
mand, Was a Covcessien, the operation ef which would have been 
temporary, limited tu the duration of the treaty, in which it was 
expected the negotiation would terminate. Upon the expiration 
of the treaty, the right would have revived, and might have been 
insisted on in future Negotiations. Moreover, it was expected that 
equivalents wowd have been obtained, and especially some pro- 
vision for our trade on the St. Lawrence and the Sorrel. But 
when the demand is abandoned, as an unsustainable pretension, 
when our government is denounced for having brought forward 
such a pretension, and too long and too tenaciously clung to it, 
how can weever hereafter assert iz?) With what face can an 
American negotiator again put forward the demand? It could 
only be done by following the bad example of one administration 
disavowing to a foreign government the acts of its predecessor, 

The more I reflect upon these instructions the stronger am I 
convinced of their reprehensible nature. If there be one point 
moore thaw all others of which all guveruments, whatever may be 
their fourm, are justly most jealous, it is that of a foreign inter- 
ference in domestic affairs. But of all governments, republics 
should guard with the most assiduous care against such intertcr- 
ences All history, from the days of Greece and Philip, proclaims 
that this is the point of mos danger. But these instructions 








mvite the attention of the British government to the fact of our 
dissensions, present it as a topic for consideration, for persuasion, 
for deliberation. When that government is thus legitimately put 
é® possession of che fact, do we not know that the tiansition from 

deliberation upon those divisions to action is short and p ridous! 
The gentleman from New York, (Mr. Marcy), supposes, in ad- 
Yering to the practice of proscription which 1 understood pre- 
Vailed with the dominant party in his state, that I had reflected 
Upon the Character of that state; and he alleges, that the practice 
has existed for thirty years, with every dominant party, and was 
rigorously exercised many years ago, by my friends. Nothing wae 
farther from my intention than to reflect in the smallest degree 
pon that powerful and respectable state. On the contrary, I 
Sener and admire it for its noble institutions, its splendid public 
orks, aud its enterprise and intelligence. But I must pronounce 
my abhorrence of the practice to which I allude, no matter with 
bs oM it originated, whether friend or foe, or by whom it may be 
eatinued. It has been carried by the present administration to a 
0st odious extent in Kentucky. Almost every official incum. 
“a who voted against the present chief magistrate, and who 
whil Within the executive reach, bas been hurled from office; 
ve st Arg who voted for him have been retained, no matter how 
tue t a7 had been in their stations. It is not practised in Ken- 
siden y the state government, when in the hands of the oppo- 
appoi vy administration. Very lately, governor Metcalfe has 
gine med to one of the three high st judicial stations in the 
: &supporter of this administration. The gentleman appoint. 
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ed is a nephew of the gentleman from Maryland, (general Smith)» 
and although highly respectable and eminent in his profession, he 
is not more su than twenty other lawyers in the state belonging 
to the eppesite’party. ‘The governor also renewed the appoint: 
ment, or commissioned several gentlemen opposed to him in polis 
tics, as attorneys for the commonwealth. And recently, the legis~ 
lature appointeda presid-ut of one of the banks from the ranks of 
the friends of this administration, and several other officers. 


temarks «of Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown said, that unwilling as he had been to par- 
ticipate in this discussion, he could not, in justice to his 
own feelings, and to the distinguished individual, whose 
nomination as minister to England was then betove the 
senate, relrain trom giving utterance to the mingted sen- 
timents of indignation and regret, at the course which 
the debate had tuken—a course which struck him as at 
least extraordinary, and extremely unjust towards the 
nominee, 

‘The acrimony with which Mr. Van Buren had been 
assailed, the epithets which had been so hberally be- 
stowed on him, required some vitdimation at the hands 
of those who were !avorable to confirming bis nominas 
lion, against the injurious, and as he believed, unware 
rantable charges which had been preferred against him, 
He would bere take leave to remind gentlemen, that 
reproach fal epithets afforded buc a poor substitute for 
argument, and more especially when addressed to a 
body whose deliberations should be governed by calm 
and dispassionate consideration. 

The senate had been told by the honorable gcntle- 
man Mr. (Clay), who had preceded him im this debate, 
that Mr. Van Buren, when acting as secretary of state, 
had disgraced his courtry, by certain expressions con- 
tained im his instructions given to Mr. McLane, late 
minister to England, in ¢elution to the negotiation be- 
iween the United States and Great Britam, on the sub- 
jeet of the West India trade. Waiving all discussions 
us to who the vesponstbility should attach, tor instruce 
tions given to our foreign animisters, whi ther lo the pre- 
sident of the United States or to his seeretary of state, 
he would concede to those opposed to the nomination 
the principle conteaded tor by them, that the seeretary 
of state was responsible for his official conduct, to the 
fullest extent. He krew Mr. Van Buren too well, to 
believe, for a moment, hat he would desiwe that any 
shicld should be interposed to screen him from a proper 
responsibility; he believed he would sooner court we 
s'rictest inquiry, than endeavor to eseape from it, But 
to retorn to the instructions: What was the language 
which was deemed so exceptionable? Ilo order to re- 
move the imprcssion, that a feeling of hostility was felt 
in this country towards Great Britain, which the im- 
provident course of the late administration, in relation 
to the West India trade had produced, the late secretary 
of state had alludcd in bis instructions to the change 
which the people of the United States had made, in 
those who administered our government, in the tollow- 
ing language:--** The opportunities which you have de- 
rived, trom a participation in our public couneils, as well 
as other sources of imtormation, will enable you to 
speak with confidence (as fur as you may deem tt pro- 
per and useful so to do) of the respective parts taken 
by those to whom the administration of this govern 
ment is now committed, in relation to the course here- 
tofore pursued upon the subject of the colonial trade, 
Their views upon Usat point have becn submitted to the 
people of the United States, and the counsels by which 
your conduct is now directed, are the result of the 
judgment expressed by the only earthly tribunal tp 
which the late administration was amenable for its acts. ”” 
in muking this suggestion, Mr. Yon Buren had assert- 
ed what was most truc; public opinion hed discarded 
the late administration from power, and the party to 
whom the people of the United States had committed 
the reins ot government, had been, and were then, ta- 
vorable to the proposed arrangement, he could therefore 
rccognise in this no solid objection; but to his mind, it 
had more the appearance of the eapatiousness of verbal 
criticism, than any thing else. It there was any thing 
in the language which he had noticed of a submissive 
tone, as gentlemen had supposed, by proceeding a little 
further in the instructions, they would have found lan- 
guage Which would effectually have removed all their 





apprehensions, and shows if the late secretary of state 
knew how to use the language of conciliation, he alsa 
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knew how to speak in atone of manly firmness when 
urging the just claims of his country. 

That part of the instructions to which he hud refe- 
rence was as follows: “If Great Briain deems it ad- 
verse to her interests to «llow us to participate in the 
trade with her colonies, and finds nothing in the exten- 
sion of it to ethers to induce her to apply the same rule 
to us, she will, we hope, be sensible of the propriety of 
placing her refusal on those grounds. ‘Fo set up the 
ucts of the late administration as the cause of forleiture 
of privileges which would otherwise be extended to the 
people of the United States, would, under existing cir- 
cumstances, be unjust in itself, und could not fuil to ex- 
tile their deepest sensibility. The tone ot feeling 
which a course so unwise and untenable is caleulated 
to produce, would doubtless be greauly aggravated,” 
&we.— Here was language firm and spirited, and indicat- 
ing any thing else but a disposition to yield or eompro- 
mit the honor of the country, and he could but consider 
it as extremely unjust on the part of the opponents o! 
the nomivation to single out detached parts of the in- 
structions, without adverting to their gencral tenor, and 
viewing them as a whole; the only fair rule to be resort- 
ed to, m the exposition of public doeuments. 

But to come back to the elurge of disgrace which 
had been so strongly urged and relied upon. How, sir, 
has the minister to England disgraced his country? 
Where was the evidence of the imputed disgrace to ve 
found? Was it to be found in the fact, that an arrange- 
ment had been made between the United States and 
Great Britain, in relation to her colonial trade, substan- 
tially on the very same basis as that proposed under the 
administration of Mr. Adams, and were gentlemen 
who then approved that measure, now prepared to con- 
demn the present administration for having succeeded 
in forming such an arrangement with the British govern- 
ment, as the late administration had proffered, and had 
failed to accomplish? Sir, said Mr. Brown, it appears 
to me that there lies the rub; the objection to Mr. Van 
Buren, he feared, with some gentlemen, was not Uiat 
he had done too liftle, but, that he had done too much 
Under his auspices, as seeretary of state, a restoration 
of the West India trade had been effected, which the 
late administration had, by several successive missions, 
ja vain endeavored to effect lor several years. 

He called on gentlemen who had spoken so patheti- 
cally of their country’s disgrace to adduce some proot 
a support of the charge. When had the American 
name stood more honored abroad? Under what ad- 
ministration, from the origin of the government to this 
time, had the national character held a more Jolty cle- 
vation? There was no civilized country, but what 
American character, American institutions, were themes 
of the highest panegyric, and in none more than in that 
country, with whoin this dishonorable transaction is 
suid to have taken place. ‘he lively sensibility which 
the president had on all occasions shown to the Lhonor 
of his country, forbade the supposition that he would 
ever have sanctioned instructions to a foreign minister, 
by which the character of his country was to be com- 
promised. ‘That he had authorised the languege of con- 
ciliation to be used, in the instructions to the minister to 
England, was most honorable to him. From what pre- 
sident could a spirit of conciliation and courtesy towards 
England, come with more propriety than from him, by 
whose valor in the field her pride had been humbled? 

There is no mark more infallible, as regards the de- 
gree of wisdom with which a nation is governed, than 
the respectability of that nation in other countries. 
All history will testify to the truth of the remark, that 
an administration conducted feebly, is contemptible 
abroad, and that which is conducted with wisdom and 
vigor, never fails to secure respect. 

Mr. Brown said, he would not institute a comparison 
between the management of our diplomatic affiars, un- 
der the present administration, and that which had pre- 
ceded it, and it would be from no apprehension that the 
result would not redound greatly to the eredit of the 
existing administration. 

Mr. Van Buren had, he believed, while acting as se- 
éretary of state, accomplished more in less time than 
any ot his predecessors. Comparatively inexpericneed 
ip the new station iy which he bad been called to act, 


the ease with which be had adapted himself 
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to it, the 
rapidity with which he had comprehended the arduous 
aid dificult duties of secretary of state, bore honorable 
testimony to his abilities as a statesman. 

It had been objeeted to the nominee, that he had in- 
troduced into the government of the United States, the 
party intrigues and diseipline said to prevail in his own 
state. Wathout stopping to notice what he eonsilered 


an unjust reflection, on the public character of » grea: 


and patriotie member of this confederacy, he culled 
upon those who made the charge to support it by proof, 
it was honorable to the reputation of Mir. Wan Buren, 
both public and private, that when his enemies were 
asked to furnish evidence in support of the charges 
urged against him, that they were unable to fix upow 
him any one of them by the semblance of proof. Pos. 
sessing talents of a high order, and rapidly growing in 
the esteem of his countrymen, it was not a matter of 
surprise that he had been marked out as the victim of 
unmerited persecution. 

Mr. Brown could conceive of no adequate reason or 
motives for rejecting the nomination of the mimister to 
England. He was peculiarly fitted for the station which 
he then filled. [is thorough and intimate acquaintance 
with the commercial relations of the two countries point- 
ed him out as a fitand proper representative of our in- 
terests at the court of Great Britain. “Vhe state of New 
York had repeatedly vouched for his character and 
standing, by bestowing on him the highest ervil honors 
within her gift. Mr. Brown suid, he therefore con- 
sidered ita duty which he owed to the country, and to 
the individual then representing us at the court of Great 
Britain, to vote for confirming his nomination. 

Remarks of Mr. Webster—on the second day. 
Mr. Webster said, in reply to seme remarks ot Mr, 
Forsyth, that it was, in his judgment, a great mistake, 
to say, that what was now called the American ‘'pre- 
fension,’’? originated with Mr. Adams, either as presi- 
dent, or seeretary of state. By the way, it is singular 
enough that the American side of this question, is exiled, 
in the iustructions betore us, a pretenston, too long per- 
sisted in; but the British side ot it is called a right, oo 
long, und too tenaciously, resisted by us. This courte- 
ous mode of spexking of the claims otf a foreign govert- 
ment, and this reproachtul mode ot speaking of the 
clauns of our Own, is certainly somewhat novel in di 
plomucy. But, whether it be ealled, respeetiully, 4 
cluim, ov reproachtully, « pretension, it did not origmate 
with Mr. Adams. It had a much earlier origin, This 
‘“pretenston,”? now abandoned, with so much scorn, oF 
this claim, sail, reproachtlully, to have been first set up 
by the late administration, originated with George 
Washington. He put his own hand to it. He insisted 
on it; and he would not treat with England, on the sub- 
ject of the colunral trade, without considering it. 

Jn hismstructionsto Mr. Morris, under bis own hand, 
in October, 1789, president Washington says—** Let i 
be strengly impressed on your mind, that the privilege 
of carrying our productions, in our vessels, to their 
islands, aud bringing in return the productions of those 
islands to our own ports and markets, is regarded here 
as of the highest importance; and you will be careful not 
to countenance any idea of our dispensing with ut ino 
lreaty. Asceitain, if possible, their views on the sud- 
ject jor tt would not be expedient to commence negotiu- 
tions without previously having good reusons to expect 4 
satisfactory termination ef them.”? 

Observe, sir, that president Washington, in these in- 
structions, is not speuking of the empty and futile right 
of sending our own vessels, without cargoes, to the iri 
tish West Indies; but he is speaking ot the substantivl 
right of carrying our own producis to the islands, for sule 
and consumption there. And whether these products 
were shut out by positive act of parliament, or by at 
riffof duties, absolutely and necessarily prohibiory, 
could make no difference. ‘The object was to provide, 
by treaty, if it could be done, that our products should 
find then way, effectually and profitably, into the mar 
kets of the British West. Indies. This was gener 
Washington’s object. ‘Lhis was the * pretension” which 
he set up. 

It is well known, sir, that po satisfactory arrangement 








was made, ingeneral Washington’s time, respecting our 
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trade with the British West Indies. But the breaking 
out of the French revolution, and the wars which it oc- 
casioned, were causes which, of themselves, opened the 
ports of the West Indies. - During the long continuance 
of those wars, our vessels, with cargoes of our own pro- 
ducts, found their way into the British West India Islands 
under a practical relaxation of the British colonial sys- 
tem. While this condition of things lasted, we did very 
well without a particular treaty. Buc wheo the Euro- 
pean wars, and our war all ceased, then Great Britain re- 
turned to her former system; then the Islands became 
shut against us; and then it became necessary to treat on 
the subject. And, sir, we proposed to treat; our minis- 
ters were, successively, instructed to treat, from that 
time forward. And, sir, I undertake to say, that nei- 
ther Mr. Madison, who was then president, nor his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Monroe, gave any authority or permission 
to any American minister, to abandon this pretension, 
and give it up, or even to w:ive it, or postpone it, and 
make a treaty without providing for it. No such thing. 
On the contrary, it will appear, I think, if we look 
through papers which have becn sent to the senate, that, 
under Mr. Madison’s administration, our minister in 
England was fully mstructed.on this subject, and expect- 
ed to press it. And asto Mr. Monroe, I have means 
of being informed, ina manner not liable to mistake, 
that he was, on this subject, always immovable. He 
would not negotiate without treating on this branch of 
the trade: nor did [ever understand, that, in regard to 
this matter, there was any difference of opinion what- 
ever, among the gentlemen who composed Mr. Mon- 
roe’s cabinet. Mr. Adams, as secretary of state, wrote 
the despatches and the insiructions; but the policy was 
the policy of the whole administration, as far as Ll ever 
understood, Certain it is, it was the settled and deter- 
mined policy of Mr. Monroe himself. Indeed, sir, so 
far is it from being true that this prefension originated 
with Mr. Adams, that it was in his administration that, 
for the first time, permission was given, under very pe- 
culiar circumstances, aud with restrictions, to negotiate 
a treaty, Waiving this part of the question. ‘This has 
been already alluded to, and fully explained, by the 
honorable member trom Kentucky. 

So then, sir, this pretension, asserted in the instruc- 
tions to have been first set up inthe late administration, 
is shown to have had president Washington for its au- 
thor, and to have received the countenance of every 
president, who had occasion to act on the subjcet, from 
1789, down to the time of the present administration, 

But this is not all. Congress itself has sanctioned 
this same ‘‘pretension.” ‘The act of the Ist of March, 
1823, makes it an express condition, upon whieh, and 
upon which alone, our ports shall be opened to British 
vessels and cargoes frum the West Indies, on the same 
duties as our vessels and cargoes; that our products 
should be admitted into those isiands, without paying 
any other or higher duties than shall be paid on similar 
productions coming from elsewhere. All this will be 
seen by reference to the third section of that act. Now, 
remember, sir, that this act of congress passed in 
Mareh, 1823, two years before the commencement ot 
Mr. Adams’s administr.tion. The act originated in the 
senate. ‘Ihe honorable senator from Maryland who 
has spoken on this subject to day, (Mr. Smith) who was 
then a member of the senate, and took part in the dis- 
cussion of this very bill; and he supported it and voted 
for it. It passed both houses, without material opposi- 
tion in either. Now, sir, how is it possible, alter refer- 
ring tu this law of 1823, to find any apology for the as- 
sertion contained in these instructions, that this claim is 
a pretension first set up by Mr. Adams’s adiministra- 
Uon?* How is it possible that this law could have been 
overlooked, or not remembered? In short, sir, with 


— 











* The circumstance did not occur to Mr. Webster’s 
recollection at the moment he was speaking, but tie 
truth is, that Mr. Van Buren was himself a member 
of the senate, at the very time of the passing of this 
law; and Mr. McLane was at the same time a member 
of the house of representatives. So that Mr. Van Buren 
did himself, certainly, concur in ‘‘setling ub this pre- 


a two years before Mr. Acams became presi- 
e nt. 
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any tolerable acquaintance with the history of the nego- 

tuations of the United States, or their legislation, how 

are we to account for it, that such an assertion as these 

instructions contain, should have found its way into 
them? 

But the honorable member from Georgia asks, why 
we lay sll this to the charge of the secretary, and not to 
the charge of the president?) The answer is, the presi- 
dent’s couduet is not before us. We are not, and can- 
not become his accusers, even if we thougit there were 
any thing in his conduct which gave cause tor accusation. 
But the secretary és before us. Not brought betore us 
by any act of ours, he is placed before us by the presi- 
denv’s nomination. On that nomination we cannot de- 
cline toact. We must either confirm, or reject it. As 
to the notion that the secretary of state was but the in- 
strumeat of the president, and so not responsible for 
these instructions, I reject, at once, all such delence, 
excuse, or apology; or whatever else it may be called. 
It there be any Ung in a public despatch derogatory to 
the honor of the country, as 1 think there is in this, it is 
enough for me, that | see whose hand isto it. Ht it be 
said, that the signer was only an instrumert in the hands 
of others, Ll reply, that | cannot concur im conferring a 
high public diplomatic trust on any one who has consent- 
ed, under any circumstances, to be an dustrument, in such 
a case, 

‘Lhe honorable member from Georgia asks, also, why 
we have slept on this subject, and why, at this late day, 
we bring forward complamts, Sir, nobody has slept up- 
on it. Since these instructions have been made public, 
there has been no previous opportunity to discuss them. 
The honorable member will recollect, that the whole ar- 
rangement with England was done and completed, be- 
fore ever these instructions saw the light. The presi- 
dent opened the trade by his proclamation, in October, 
1850; but these instructions were not publicly sent to 
congress till afterwards, that is, ull January, 1831. And 
they were not then sent, with any view that either house 
should act upon the subject, for the whole business was 
already settled, For one, | never saw the instructions, 
nor heard them read, till January, 1831; nor did Ll ever 
hear them spoken of, us containing these obnoxious pas- 
sages. ‘This, then, is the first opportunity for consider- 
ing these instructions. 

That they have been subjects of complaint out doors 
since they were made public, and of much severe ani-~ 
madversion, is certainly true, But, until now, there 
never has been an opportunity naturally calling for their 
discussion here. ‘The honorable gentleman may be as« 
sured, that if such occasion had presented itself, it 
would have been embraced. 

I entirely forbear, Mr. President, from going into the 
merits of the late arrangement with England, as a mea- 
sure of commercial policy. Another time will come, lL 
trust, more suitable for that discussion. For the pres 
sent, | confine myself strictly to such parts of the in- 
structions as J think plainly objectionable, and repre- 
hensible; whatever may be the character of the agrees 
ment between us and England, as matter of policy, 
And I repeat, sir, that L place the justification of my 
vote on the purty tone, and party character of these in- 
structions. Let me ask, if such considerations as these 
are to be addressed to a foreign government, what is 
that foreign government to expect in return? ‘The 
ministers of foreign courts will not bestow gratuitous 
tavors, bor even gratuitous smiles, on American parties, 
What, then, repeat, is to be thereturn? What is party 
to do here, for that foreign government, which has done, 
is expected to do, or is asked to do, something for party 
here? What is to be the consideration paid for this fo- 
reign favoi? Sir, must not every man see, that any mix- 
ture of such causes, or motives, in our foreign inters 
course, is as full of danger, as it is of dishonor? 

1 will not pursue the subject. Ll am anxious only to 
make my own ground fully and clearly understood; and 
willingly leave every other genilemso to his own opi- 
nions. And I cheerfully submit my own vote to the 
opinion of the country. I willingly leave it to the peo- 
ple of the United States to say, whether [ am acting a 
factious and unworthy part, or the part of a true heart- 
ed American, in withholding my approbation from the 





nomination of a gentleman as minister to England, whe 
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has, already, as it appears to me, instructed his prede- 
cessor at the same court, to carry party considerations, 
to urge party merits, aud solicit party tavors, at the foot 
of the British throne. 

Remarks of Mr, Ewing. | 

Mr. Ewing, of Ohio, said he rose for the purpose of 
replying to the honorable senator from North Carolina, 

Mr. Brown), and with a view also to add something to 
what had been said by the honorable senator trom Mus- 
sachusetts, (Mr. Webster), who had placed the ques- 
tion before the senate, in nearly all the aspects in which 
it had presented itself to his (Mr, E’s) mind. 

The hon. senator trom North Carolina has said, that 
the treaty negotiated by our minister at London, under 
the instructions which are now the subject of animad- 
version, isa splendid treaty—that it has yielded, and 
will yield a golden harvest to our people; and that it is 
the success of the negotiation, casting all others in the 
shade, which has excited envy and animosity against the 
parties concerned in that brilliant transaction. Sir, said 
Mr. E. it is the common resort of all men, when brought to 
answer for a misdemeanor, to retort the charge of envy, 
or enmity against their accusers. Pretences of this kind 
can always be advanced—though not always sustained; 
and when supported by evidence, and not resting on 
mere assertion, they are entitled to no weight, exceptin 
those cases in which the accusation to be repelled, rests 
for its support upon he evidence of the envious and ma- 
lignant accuser. What has it to do with the question 
before the senate, whether the nominee is the subject of 
jove or hatred; of malice or good will? Here is no 
voom for falsehood, and tittle for misconstruction. We 
have before us, under his own sigu manual, the very 
paper on which we must acquit or condemn him. We 
have it before us here, sir; it will go abroad to the na- 
tion and the world, with the sanction or censure of the 
senate stamped upon it. Friendship eannot brighten, 
nor envy deepen its shades. Before us, and before the 
American people, upon its own merits must it stand or 
fall. Nor does the hon. senator touch the qu: stion un- 
der discussion, when lhe tells us that an arrangement 
effected pursuant to these instructions, is advantageous 
to the United States; that it adds to our commerce, and 
ptits money in the pockets of our people. I neither 
admit nor deny his assumptions as to that faet, for it is 
not now a proper time for the discussion of that subject. 
On another day, on a fit oceasion, and with open doors, 
shall ({ trust) this matter be investigated, and then, per- 
haps, their golden visions will vanish into air. But it is 
not the arrangement to which L now object, but the 
manner in which it was sued for. Let it be, if gentle- 
men please,a splendid boon, a golden gilt obtained from 
Great Britain, by the superior talents and favor of this 
subtle secretary; that gold is bought too dear, which is 
purchased at the expense of our national honor; which 
is sued for, begged for of a British minister; knelt for, 
prayed for, betore « British, or any earthly throne. 

But, sir, said Mr. E. this tone of submission, of sup- 

lication and apology, is not to my mind the most ob- 
jectionable characteristic of this papr. We have, it is 
true, since the first formation of our government, been 
divided into parties at home. Our people have differed 
in the choice of their rulers. Sometimes on principle, 
sometimes merely as to men; but heretofore, whether 
in peace or war, abroad we have presented an undivided 
front, and never before has there been a solitary instance 
in our country, when our dissensions have*sbeen sent 
abroad by the accredited agents of our government, and 
urged as argument for the consideration of a foreign 
power. But, by this despatch, sir, our family quarrels, 
our private animosities, which, in common decency, 
ought to die within our own doors, are presented in bold 
relief, and made the subject of earnest representation to 
the British crown, For what honest purpose is this ihing 
done? Does any man suppose that the British minister or 
the British monarch cares who is at the head of our go- 
vernment, unless they expect to profi by the aseendancy 
of some individual or party? If it were “the country, the 
whole country, and nothing but the country,” which the 
secretary sought to benetit by this official act, why did 
he urge to England, (for it mattered not to them), the 
opinions of the dominant party in this country? Sir, 
the Ameriean republic—the nation, is lost sight of in 
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this despatch, and the minister is instructed to present 
himself at the British court as the emissary of those who 
had come into power-as he assumes, becuuse they sup. 
ported British claims against /merican pretensions, | 
once more ask the attention of the senate to a paragraph 
of this despatch. 

**The opportunities which you have derived from a 
participation in our public councils, as weil as other 
sources of information, will enable you to speak with 
confidence (as far as you may deem it proper and use- 
ful so to do) of the respective parts taken by those to 
whom the administration of this government is now 
committed, in relation to the course heretofore pursued 
upon the subject of the colonial trade. Their views 
upon that point have been submitted to the people ot 
the United States; and the counsels by which vour 
conduet is now directed, are the result of the judgment 
expressed by the only earthly tribunal to which the late 
administration was amenable for its acts. It should be 
sufficient that the eluims set up by them, and which 
caused the interruption of the trade in question, have 
been explicitly abandoned by those who first asserted 
them, and are not revived by their successors, If 
Great Britain deems it adverse to her interests to allow 
us to participate in the trade with her colonies, and 
finds nothing in the extension of it to others to induce 
her to apply the same rule to us, she will, we hope, be 
sensible of the propriety of placing her refusal on those 
grounds. ‘To set up the acts of the late administration 
as the cause of forfeiture of privileges which would 
otherwise be extended to the people of the United 
States, would, under existing circumstances, be unjust 
in itself, and could not fail to excite their deepest sensi- 
bility. ‘The tone of feeling which a course so unwise 
and untenable is calculated to produce, would doubt- 
less be greatly aggravated by the consciousness that 
Great Britain has, by order in council, opened her co- 
lonial ports to Russia and France, notwithstanding a 
similar omission on their part to accept the terms of- 
fered by the act of July, 1825, You cannot press this 
view of the subject too earnestly upon the considera- 
tion of the British ministry. lt has bearings and rela- 
‘tions that reach beyond the immediate question under 
‘discussion, ”? 
| ‘I will add nothing as to the impropriety of suffering 
any feelings that find their origin in the past pretensions 
of this goverament to have an adverse influence upon 
‘the present conduct of Great Britain.” 

Can any one read this miserable paragraph, mystified 
and involved as it is, and doubt tor a moment as to its 
interpretation? You will be able to speak with confidence 
(as far as you may think it proper and useful so to do) 
of the course pursued by those now in power, in relation 
to the colonial trade. Whaat is this but saying, in other 
words, to the American envoy—tell the British minister 
that we, who are now in power, supported British 
cluims, and opposed American pretensions, as to the c- 
Jonial trades Our Opinions upon that subject were sub- 
mitted to the American people, and, because we enter- 
tained views favorable to British claims and hostile to 
| American pretensions, the people placed us in power, 
and prostrated our opponents? This is the plain read- 
ing of that part of the despateh, when stripped of its 
circumlocution, Is this true, sir? And, if it were true, 
is it, | ask, the kind of message with which an An.erican 
minister is to be sent to a foreign court—thus to humble 
and debase himself, and degrade, if not libel his eoun- 
try men—cspecially to the baughty court of Great Bri- 
tain? 

But this is not all. Warmed with his subjeet, and 
new light breaking in upon him as he proceeds, the sc- 
cretary closes this paragraph in his despatch with this 
special injunction: ** You cannot press this view of the 
subject too earnestly upon the consideration of the Bri- 
sk ministry. It has bearings and relations that reach 
beyond the immediate question under discussion.”? 

‘You cannot press this view of the subject too ear- 
nestly.”> What view? Why, that those who tavored 
American pretensions, have been put down-—anid we, 
who support British cluims, are lords of the ascendant. 
But why press this earnestly upon the consideration ot 
the British ministry? Because, adds the despatch, it has 
bearings and relations which reach devond the immediate 
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question under discussion. And what were these dear- 
ings and relations? Ou what did this view of the sub- 


tion of the question of the colonial trade, it indeed it 
could have borne on that? Sir, the motive lurking in 
ihe heart of the writer of this despatch, is here disclos- 
ed, He stands the self-declared representative of a 
party—holding out, as a partizan, protessions of sub- 
mission and subservience to Great Britain—and claim- 
ing, as the reward of his adherence to her interests, the 
concession Of frivilewes which had been withheld when 
treated for in the name and behalf of the nation. ‘The 
concessions on the one part, and the boons and privi- 
leges on the other, were not intended to terminate in 
the matter then under discussion. No, they had bearings 
and relations which reached beyond, very much beyond 
them. Why? to convince the British ministry that the 
secretary is devoted to their will! would they not lend 
their aid to elevate him io his turn to the highest station 
inour republic? Have they not the same motive in giv- 
ing 4 president to the United States that Russia once had 
in giving aking to Poland! In his view, it was easily 
dune. Let the ministry yield to his solicitations as a 
partizan, what they had retused to the manly diploma- 
cy of the nation; and let the American people feel, or 
be persuaded that they felt, pecuniary benefits resulting 
from these concessions. ‘Then let the British presses 
be made to teem with praises of the candor, skill, and 
talent of the American diplomatists. ‘he weight of 
foreign influence, with political tactics and party organi- 
zation at home, he might reasonably suppose to be irre- 
sistible. And then, sir, having reached the summit of 
his ambition, could he not reward his august friend and 
ully, by yielding ap other American pretensions to other 
British claims? Sir, the British nation has for « centu- 
ry past held a controlling influence over the politics of 
Kurope. It has been the “setter up and putter down of 
kings.”? States and nations have received their gold, 
and become their pensioners; and it is nol probable, il 
the lure is thus held out to them by our men in power, 
that they will be slow im seizing an occasion to control 
ulso our destinies. 

It is for these reasons, in addition to those already 


urged, that L have made up my mind to vote against this 


nomination. T have reflected on the subject, deliberate- 
ly, calmly, and | hope impartially. Uhe office is high 
and responsible. The stations which the nominee has 
heretofore filled, have been elevated and conspicuous. 
Lhave felt, sir, and still feel, the responsibiliiy under 
which Lact in refusing my assent to this nomination; but 
lrefuse it without hesitation or doubt. Sir, if a man 
without fortune and without name, an officer holding 
some humble post, had sinned as deeply in his sphere 
as dil this nominee in his, be would have been suffered, 


by common consent to sink into oblivion, perhaps into 
Aud surely our censure should not fall with 
less weight on the political sins of the high, than of the 


infamy. 


humble in station. 
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as quite respectful in its character; and also, because, 

even in relation to Mr. Van Buren himself, it was altoe 

gether too vague and indefinite to lead to any practical 

result; yet that, if any senator would move for an inqui- 

ry, in proper form, | would not only vote for it, but 

cheerfully abide by the result. The triends of Mr. Van 

Buren, while opposing the resolution of Mr. Holmes, 

had not themselves thought proper to institute any such 

inquiry. Ido not mean to censure them for this, nor to 
draw any inference fiom their course in this respect, une 
favorable to Mr. Van Buren. ‘They believed the charges 
against him requires no investigation, and for my own 
part L was willing to acquiesce in the suggestion which 

had been thrown out, that from the nature of the ease it 
was peculiarly proper that each gentleman should make 

the necessary inquiries for himsel/, and having satisfied 

his own conscience, act accordingly. Lhave Mr. Presi- 

dent, pursued this course, and by the resuit shall my 

conduct, on ihis occasiow, be governed. From the time 

when Mr. Van Buren took possession of the department 

of state up to the moment of his departure for England, I 

have been an atlentive observer of the passing events here. 
I have,also, since this nomination came before the senate, 
taken pains to inform myself, from the very best sources, 

as to the correctness or incorrectness of my first impres- 

sions with respect to the conduct of Mr, Van Buren 
while secretary of state, and the result has been, a firm 
conviction that I ought not to give my advice and con- 

sent (0 his appointment »s minister to England, From 

facts and circumstances which have fallen under my own 

observation, many of them notorious to the whole coun- 
try, as well as from information derived from sources on 
which L implicitly rely, I have arrived at the following 
conclusion: that when Mr. Van Buren came into the ca- 
binet, he found a state of circumstances here that opened 
a door to the establishment of au tu fluence favorable to 
his personal views; that, instead of exerting himself to 
remove the causes of discord and dissension by which the 
executive was unhappily surrounded, he dexterously 
availed himself of them, and wielded them for the pro- 
motion of his own personal and political interests, and 
for the advancement of his friends and supporters to ol- 
fice, to the exclusion of almost all others. Itis known 
to all who hear me, that gen. Jackson came into office 
under most auspicious circumstances, which, properly: 
improved, could not have tailed to secure for his admi- 
nistration the highest honor, and as J still believe lasting 
benefit to his country. 

It is notorious that the fruits of the great political vie- 
tory which brought him into power, have been, ina great 
measure, lost. ‘The expectations of the country have 
not been fulfilled. Dissensions and discord have divided 
a party who were once cemented together by the strong- 
estties. Men who espoused gen, Jackson’s cause at the 
earliest dawn of his political fortunes, who stood by him 
in the heat of the contest, have been discarded from his 
confidence, and proscriBED, while those who came in 
(like Mr. Van Buren himsell) at the eleventh hour, who 





In coming to this conclusion, I, for one, have given 
lithe weight to the many reasons which are rife in the 
land touching the political character and conduct of this 
hominee in other matters than that here developed. 
Something, indeed, ithas weighed upon my mind, that he 
is now, by an arrangement which appears to be his own, 
our accredited minister at that very court to which he 
thus pressed his partizan claims; and where, if he chose 
todo it, he could best mature a project for bringing 
foreign influence to bear upon his political fortunes at 
home. But chiefly Ll rest my censure upon the des- 


patch which is before us, and in which I cannot be de- 
ceived, 


never lifted « finger in his detence, or raised « voice in 
his favor, mow have undisputed sway. Sir, | bave no 
ttoubt whatever, that, for all this, the country is chiefly 
indebted (o the influence of Mr. Van Buren, successtul- 
ly, though cautiously, directed to the single object of ad- 
vancing himself, at the expense of all who were suppos- 
ed to standin his way; and what is worse, at the ex- 
pense of the sucecss of the administration, and at immie 
nent hazard to the best interests of the country. 

I firmly believe, sir, that it was not uotl Mr. Van 
Buren discovered, in the course of the last winter, that, 
by creating a unity of interests between the president and 
himself, and alienating him from his faithful and true 
frviends—instead of elevating himse!t, he was pulling his 
bevefactor down—that he determined to break up the 
cabinet, by withdrawing himsell, and driving his col- 
leagues from their stations; taking care, however, to pro- 
vide a safe retreat lor himself in this mission to England, 
I think the dissolution of the cabinet, under all the cir 
cumstances which attended it, was most untortunate for 
the executive, and disreputable to the country; and such, 
I am persuaded, is the opinion of the great body of the 
people, of all parties, throughout the U. States. From 





Remarks of Mr. Hayne. 

Mr. President: Betore the question is taken on this no- 
mination, l desire merely to state the grounds cn which 
my vote shall rest. I do this as an act of justice to my- 
self, without desiring or intending to influence the vote of 
any geutleman here. When the resolution off red by the 
senator from Maine (Mr. Holmes), wus before the senate 
afew days ago, proposing, among other things, an inquiry 
into the conduct of Mr. Van Buren, | took oecasion to 
say, that though I could not vote for thai resolution, be- 
“suse, in the form in which it then stood, it proposed to 
make a call upon the presideat, which L did not consider 


ull that T have seen and heard upon that subject, I have 
not the shadow ofa doubt that this event would not have 
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taken place, but for the firm and manly resistance made | 
by certain members of the cabinet to the views of Mr. 

Van Buren. Uf they had eslisted under bis banner, and 

consented to follow Ais lead, all would have been well. 

I believe, moreover, that Mr. Van Buren, while secre- 

tary of state, used the influence derived trom hus high 

office, for the purpose of controlling, injuriously, the 

domestic and social relations of this community; and that 

hiis conduct was, in other respects, inconsistent with the 
dignity of his station and the character of the country. 
Having arrived at these conclusions, after a careful afl 

deliberate examination of the whole case, my duty 1s, of 

course, made plain. We are called upon to give our 
advice and consent to the appointment of Mr. Van Bu- 

ren to a high and most responsible office. t know that 
a decisioa in his favor will be regarded here, and held 
up elsewhere, as a triumphant acquittal from all the 
charges that have been preterred agamst hin. Ll cannot 
consent to be an instrument in producing such a result, 
believing, as I do, that these charges are true. 

Allusion has been made to the strong prejudices which 
are said to have followed Mr. Van Buren through his 
whole political course, and of which it is sail he is now 
to be made the victim, For my own part, 1 am uncon- 
scious of being under the influence of any such feelings. 
Though [have never had the honor to be classed among 
the personal and political friends of this gentleman; yet, 
so tar from having ever indulged any prejudice against 
him, my feelings towards him have been of an opposite 
character. Up to the time otf his going into the cabinet, 
but a single circumstance had occurred to shake my con- 
fidence in him asa public man; and notwithstanding this, 
he went into the department of state with my ‘Sadvice 
and consent;”? and | should have continued in the same 
relation towards him to this day, buttor a course of con- 
duct while in that office, which L honestly believe has 
brought incaleulable evils upon this country. In com. 
ing to these conclusions, I have not been governed, as 
has been supposed, by ‘‘vague rumors merely.’? My 
opinions have been made upon facts and circumstances 
which are notorious, some of which have fallen under 
my own observation, and upon information derived trom 
the most unquestionable sources, It is possible 1 may 
be deceived, but if so, L can only say, that so strong are 
the convictions under which | am acting, that it 1 were 
a juror in the box, sworn to give a true verdict in the 
issue now made up between Martin Van Buren and his 
country, | should feel myself constrained to give that 
verdict against him. On this conviction Ishali act. Be 
the consequences what they may, L shall do what I be- 
Jieve to be my duty, in recording my vote against Mr. 
Van Buren as minister to England, 

Mr. Srown, on the conclusion of Mr, Hayne’s re- 
marks, adjured pores not to pursue this discussion: it 
could icad to no good. Every one’s mind no doubt was 
made up. Let us vote, and avoid any further irritation, 
already too great on his subject. 

Mr, Forsyth said, lam aware of the propriety of the 
suggestion of the gentleman from North Carolia, and 
do not rise to co:tinue the discussion. The gentleman 
who has just taken his seat (Mr. Hayne) has expressed 
his opinion—he will of course act upon it—that is his 
affair—he has founded it on sources within his reach: 
these sources are not disclosed—we ecxnnot speak of 
them. No evidence other toan that already betore the 
public, has been relerred to by bim. We cannot exa- 
mine what we do not see. Ali this is for the judgment 
of others. ‘The honorable senator has said, that the 
course he hus taken in coming to his conclusion, was sug- 
gested by the triends of Mr. Van Buren. ‘This 1 must 
deny. ‘The suggestion of that course was made by the 
senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. Webster) who is not 
to be numbered among the triends of the person nomi- 
nated, either politically or personally. Although be- 
lieving investigation unnecessary, we have siood ready, 
at all times, to vote for it in any form not disgraceful to 
the senate. “Phe whole question will soon be before the 
public, and we are ready to abide by the result. 

Mr. Marcy’s remarks in reply to Mr. Clay. 

Mr. President, 1 will trouble the senate with a few 
words in answer to what has just fallen from the honor- 
able senator from Kentucky. He did not intend, he as- 
sures us, to apply his animadversions to the whole state 
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of New York, but only to the dominant party theremihg 
political friends of the minister to London (Mr. Vay, 
Buren} But, sir, the state of facts relative to the cone 
Juct of parties in that state, wiil not allow of such a re. 
stricted application. Ht there has been any thing cen. 
surable in that respeel, the honorable sc nator’s own po- 
litical triends must come in for a full share: it any dis. 
tinction is to be made, it cannot be in favor of those 
whose good opinion he enjoys. A recurrence to tacts 
will show, that proscription—if it is to be ealled— 
enters more deeply into their practice when they get 
power, then it does into the practice of those who are 
selected as the particular objects of attack. 1 could 
refer to recent instances to verily the assertion. Give 
them suecess only in a single city, and the work of res 
moval from office at once begins. ‘They have very tew 
“spared monuments; almost all are swept off—Ilrom the 
hizhest to the lowest—down even to the lamp-lighter, 
The truth is, sir, the political friends of the senator 
from Kentucky are not converts to the liberal doctrines 
he has avowed on this occasion. If they have ever 
heard of them, they heed them not. 

Alter all, Mr. President, it is quite evident from what 

we have heard, in relation to the conduct of parties in 
Maryland and elsewhere, that New York does not differ 
from other states. Political men in all of them have the 
same passions, snd are actuated by like motives, and only 
didfer im conduet by reason of some difference in their 
circumstances, Where there is alternation of success 
and defeat, there will be removals—ealled restoration 
or retaliation, by those who use power; and proscription 
by those who feel it. 
If the honcrable senator understood me to speak of 
only one office-holder; a single sp»red monument, as he 
ealled it, friendly to the late administration, being re- 
tained, he had misapprehended me. The number of 
changes made in that state is small; and I can assure 
him, that notwithstanding the ferocious and proseribing 
policies ascribed to us, he has many friends now enjoying 
offices under both the general and state gove: nments: 
more than that, sir, Mr. Van Buren has been censured 
by some of his own political friends, for having counter: 
acted, as they suppose, the efforts which have been 
made, in some instances, to effect changes. 

So tar as my observation has extended, | can discover 
no sort of rcsemblance between the condition of actual 
office holders opposed to the admmnistvation, and that 
which has been deseribed? ‘They were pourtrayed asa 
class of men in the mest abject state of fear and trem- 
bling, not daring to spexk but in whispers.on public al- 
tuirs, and even under restraints in their social inter- 
course. ‘They may present themselves, or be presented 
in this light to the honorable senators; but 1 am sure 
they are not so presented to others, for that is not their 
true condition, ‘Their political predilections and senti- 
ments are pot restrained by fear or expressed in whis 
pers—their opposition is open and sctise, and some- 
times noisy, and yet they remain in undisturbed posses- 
sion of their offices, 

I must again «allude to the grounds of the removal of 
some subordinate officers by the present administration, 
in order that it may be understood upon what principle 
the act is vindicated, and to repel the charge of wanton 
proscription, “The necessities of the late administration 
were such that it compelled these officers to become 
partizans in the struggle. Many ot them mingled in the 
hottest of the fight; they were paragraph writers for 
the newspepers, and the distributors ef political hant- 
bills, and thereby exposed themselves to the vicissi- 
tudes to which those are always exposed, tor whom the 
political contests in free governments are waged. | 
among this class of officers there was more mortality 
attendant upon the late conflict, it was because there 
was more disease, 

The senator from Kentucky has denounced removals 
trom office as a violstion of the freedom of opinion, and 
the liberty of speech and action. He advocates the 
liberty of speech and action. He advocates a course 
oi couduct towards political opponents, characterised 
by great moderstion and forbearance, and what is more, 
he protesses to have contormed his actions to his pre- 
cepts. We all of us, L believe, admire these liberal 
sentiments, and feel disposed, in our abstract specula- 
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